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LAZARUS,  LOTUS-EATING. 

Nike  o’clock  on  Saturday  evenins,  the  place 
Comhill,  and  the  want  a  policeman.  Wonderfully 
quiet  and  still  is  the  Exchange  yonder,  for  the 
bears  have  left  their  accustomed  pit  for  the  night, 
and  the  bulls  are  lowing  over  club  mangers,  or  the 
^nily  cribs  at  home.  Curiously  quiet,  too,  is  the 
vast  thoroughfare  we  are  in.  Shops  and  ware¬ 
houses,  banu  and  offices,  are  closed;  and  though 
here  and  there  a  blaze  of  light  tells  you  how  to 
telegraph  to  India,  or  glimmers  out  of  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  the  dosely-shuttered  houses  you 
pass,  the  great  street  is  wonderfully  free  from  the 
feverish  traffic  of  the  day.  Lazarus  starts  up  out 
of  the  shadows  which  fantastically  combine  together 
on  the  pavement  under  the  illuminated  clock  to 
the  left,  and  having  yielded  to  his  prayer  for  pence, 
you  and  I  look  out  anxiously  for  a  policeman  to  aid 
us  in  tracing  him  home.  Perhaps  we  carry  with 
08  a  mysterious  talisman  which  will  at  once  enlist 
the  sympathies  and  insure  the  co-operation  of  the 
force;  perhaps  we  rely  on  our  powers  of  personal 
persuasion ;  perhaps  we  hare  justice  on  our  side, 
and  claim  its  officers  as  allies ;  pierhaps  we  wish  to 
test  the  truthfulness  of  the  pityfm  story  he  has  told 
ns ;  or  perhaps  we  are  merely  animated  by  a  holy 
hatred  of  be^ars,  and  a  wish  to  prosecute  Lazarus 
to  the  death.  Let  us  look  at  him  again.  Shabby 
canvas  trousers,  a  loose  and  ragged  blue  jacket, 
high  cheek-bones,  small  sunken  eyes,  a  bare  shaven 
face,  and  an  untidy  pigtail,  —  such  is  Lazarus.  He 
is  one  of  the  poor,  wretched  Chinamen  who  shiver 
and  cower  and  whine  at  our  street-corners,  and  are 
mean  and  dirty,  squalid  and  contemptible,  even 
beyond  beggars  generally.  See  how  he  slinks  and 
shambles  ^ng;  and  note  the  astonishment  of  the 
policeman  we  meet  at  last,  when  we  tell  him  we 
wish  to  trace  the  abject  wretch  home.  We  have 
been  through  Comhill  and  Leadenhall  Street,  past 
the  comer  where  a  waterman  is  pottering  about 
with  a  lantern,  a  modern  Diogenes,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bulls  and  beiirs,  is  looking  in  vain 
for  an  honest  man,  and  are  close  by  Aldgate  pump, 
Md  in  the  full  glare  of  the  huge  clothing  estab¬ 
lishment  at  the  Minories’  comer,  before  we  come 
upon  our  policeman.  New-court,  Palmer’s,  Folly, 
Bluegate-fields,  that  is  where  the  Chinese  opium¬ 
smoking  house  is,  and  that  is  where  Lazarus  is 
bound  lor. 

“  I  know  them  Chinamen  well,”  adds  Mr.  Police¬ 
man,  sententiously ;  “they’ll  beg,  and  duff,  and 
dodge  about  the  West-end  —  we  won’t  have  ’em 
here  —  and  never  spend  nothin’  of  what  they 


makes,  till  night  They  don’t  care  for  no  drink, 
and  seem  to  live  without  eating,  so  far  as  I  know. 
It ’s  their  opium  at  night  they  likes,  and  you  ’ll  find 
half  a  dozen  on  ’em  in  one  bed  at  Yahee’s  a-smok- 
ing  and  sleeping  away,  like  so  many  dormice  1  No, 
sir,  it  would  n’t  M  at  all  safe  for  you  to  venture  up 
New-court  alone.  It  ain’t  the  Chinamen,  nor  yet 
the  Lascars,  nor  jet  the  Bengalees  as  would  hurt 
wu;  but  there  is  an  uncommon  rough  crew  of 
English  bangin’  in  and  about  there,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  yon  to  have  a  constable  with  you,  — 
much  better ;  and  if  you  go  to  Leman  Street  the 
inspector  will  put  you  in  the  way.”  This  was  all 
the  information  I  needed  from  the  policeman. 

Lazarus  has  shambled  out  of  sight  during  our 
colloquy,  and  so,  hastily  following  him  down  Butch- 
ei>row,  Whitechapel,  and  resisting  the  fascinating 
blandishments  of  its  butchers,  who  press  upon  us 
“  prime  and  nobby  jintes  for  to-morrer’s  dinner  at 
nine-a-half,  and  no  Mne  to  speak  of,”  reach  Leman 
Street  and  its  police-station  in  due  course.  A  post¬ 
er  outside  one  of  the  butchers’  shops  causes  me  an¬ 
noyance  and  regret,  for  it  announces  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  meeting  at  which  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
trade  are  to  be  discussed  in  solemn  conclave  at 
Butchers’  Hall,  and  inspires  me  with  an  abortive 
desire  to  assist  in  the  deliberations.  To  hear  the 
rinderpest  spoken  on  bj  the  astute  professors  who 
have  made  money  by  it,  and  to  learn  the  causes 
assigned  by  salesmen  for  the  present  price  of  meat, 
would  be  Mth  instructive  and  profitable ;  but,  alas ! 
some  parochial  guardians,  with  whom  I  am  at  issue 
on  the  propriety  of  stifling  and  otherwise  maltreat¬ 
ing  paupers,  meet  on  the  same  evening,  and  for 
their  sake  I  give  up  the  butchers  with  a  sigh.  Push¬ 
ing  through  the  small  crowd  outside  the  station, 
crossing  along  flagged  court,  and  ascending  a  few 
steps  to  the  right,  we  present  our  credential  to  the 
inspector  on  duty.  A  one-eyed  gentleman  is  in 
the  dock,  and  oscillates  up  and  down  on  the  iron 
railing  around  it,  like  an  inane  puppet  whose  wires 
are  broken.  He  is  an  Irishman,  whose  impulsive 
nature  had  led  him  to  savagely  bite  and  scratch  the 
landlord  of  a  public-house  near,  for  having  dared  to 
pronounce  him  drunk,  and  for  refusing  him  a  further 
supply  of  stimulants.  The  landlord  prefers  the 
charge,  and  shows  a  bleeding  forefinger,  from  which 
the  nail  has  been  tom.  Irishman  protests  that  he 
is  a  poor  workin’  man,  who  docs  n’t  like  to  be  in¬ 
sulted;  tipsy  friends  of  Irishman  noisilj  proffer 
themselves  as  witnesses  to  his  general  virtue  and 
the  extreme  meekness  of  his  disposition  ;  and  then 
retire,  grambling,  at  “  ten  o’clock  on  Monday,  be¬ 
fore  the  magistrate,  will  be  the  time  for  all  that,” 
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being  the  answer  given  theip.  Inspector,  methodi¬ 
cally  and  with  much  neatness,  enters  name  and 
addren  of  both  biter  and  bitten,  and  a  few  other 
details,  in  the  chaiwe-eheet,  and  the  man  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  landlord  binds  up  his  bleeding  hand, 
and  the  next  business  (a  shrieking  lady,  with  di¬ 
shevelled  hair)  is  proceraed  with.  Bluegate-fields 
is  not  in  this  police  district,  but  the  inspector  will 
send  a  constable  with  me  to  a  station  which  is  only 
five  minutes’  walk  from  the  place  I  want  Arriv¬ 
ing  here,  the  wail  of  a  feeble,  fatuous  old  Booby, 
who  has  been  in  improper  company,  and  is  now 
crying  over  the  loss  of  bis  purse,  is  the  first  thing 
I  hear.  **  Yes,  sir;  a  bo’sun  is  right  sir;  and  I 
onlv  left  my  ship  to-night.  Seven  pound  thirteen 
and  a  silver  medal.  O  ixird  I  O  Jx>rd !  Felt  it  in 
my  pocket  five  minutes  before  1  left  the  house. 
Has  a  constable  gone  ?  Deary,  deary  me  I  —  seven 
pound,  too,  and  me  only  left  my  ship  this  blessed 
night!” 

This  with  a  profusion  of  tears,  and  much  maudlin 
affection  for  the  officers  of  the  law.  A  few  minutes’ 
delay,  during  which  Booby  is  gruffly  and  fruitlessly 
recommended  to  “  give  up  blathering,  as  that  won^t 
give  him  his  money  back,”  and  told  what  he  ought 
to  expect  goin’  along  with  such  cattle  as  that ;  then 
a  slight  bustle  at  the  door,  and  a  hideous  negress  is 
brought  in.  From  the  window  of  the  inspector’s 
little  room  we  look  down  upon  the  dock,  see  the 
sergeant  beyond,  who,  pen  in  hand,  is  entering  par^ 
ticulars  in  his  charge-sheet,  while  the  ridiculous  old 
prosecutor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vile  and  ob¬ 
scene  bird  of  prey  on  the  other,  mouth  and  gibber 
at  each  other,  and  bandy  compliments  of  fullest 
flavor.  “  One  of  the  worst  characters  about  here ; 
used  to  be  always  up  for  robbing  sailors  and  that, 
but  has  been  much  better  lately,  and  has  n’t  been 
here,  O  not  for  more  than  a  month.”  The  hideous 
creature  of  whom  this  is  said  now  adds  her  “  blath¬ 
er  ”  to  that  of  the  old  man,  and  her  protestations 
are  the  noisier  of  the  two.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
these  protestations  arc  for  once  well  founded;  for 
at  a  sign  from  the  inspiector,  the  sergeant  again 
cross-examines  the  fleeced  boatswain  as  to  where 
he  felt  his  purse  last,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being 
on  his  person  still.  In  the  midst  of  solemnly  inco¬ 
herent  asseverations  that  the  negress  has  it,  the 
seig^nt’s  hand  falls  carelessly  into  the  boatswmn’s 
outside  coat  pocket,  and  lo  I  the  missing  purse  is 
held  up  aloft  between  the  sergeant’s  forefinger  and 
thumb.  Its  contents  are  counted  and  found  right, 
the  negress  declaring  vehemently  against  “  the  old 
wretch,”  and,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  future  difficul¬ 
ties,  declaring,  “  It ’s  alwaj-s  so  with  poor  me  ;  peo¬ 
ple  is  always  swearin’  agin  me,  and  accusin’  of  me 
wrongfully.”  The  old  man  looks  more  foolish  than 
ever,  and  the  inspector  and  I  start  on  our  mission, 
leaving  the  sergeant  and  constables  in  the  midst 
of  warnings  and  admonitions. 

The  time  spent  at  the  two  stations  has  not  been 
lost,  for  it  is  now  only  half  past  ten,  and  the  opium 
revels  are  seldom  at  their  height  before  eleven. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  nationalities  pat¬ 
ronizing  the  wretchetl  hovel  we  are  about  to  visit. 
From  cverj'  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  more  imme¬ 
diately  from  every  district  in  London,  men  come 
to  old  Yahee;  the  sole  bond  between  them  being 
a  love  of  opium  and  a  partiality  for  Yahee’s  brand. 
Sailors,  stewards,  shopmen,  mountebanks,  beggars, 
outcasts,  and  thieves  meet  on  perfect  equality  in 
New-court,  and  there  smoke  themselves  into  dreamy 
pleasant  stupefaction. 


There  is  a  little  colony  of  Orientals  in  the  centre 
of  Blnegate-fields,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  colony 
is  the  opium  divan.  We  reach  it  by  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  leading  up  a  narrow  court,  and  easily  gain  ad¬ 
mission  on  presenting  ourselves  at  its  door.  Yahee 
is  of  great  age,  b  never  fi%e  frxim  the  influence  of 
opium,  but  sings,  teUs  stories,  eats,  drinks,  cooks,  and 
quarreb,  and  goes  through  the  routine  of  his  simple 
hfe,  without  ever  rousing  from  the  semi-coiuatoee 
state  you  see  him  in  now.  The  curious  dry  burning 
odor,  which  is  making  your  eyelids  quiver  painfully, 
which  b  giving  your  temples  the  throbbing  which  so 
often  predicates  a  severe  headache,  and  which  is 
tickling  your  gullet  as  if  with  a  feather  and  fine 
dust,  is  opium.  Its  fumes  are  curling  overhead,  the 
air  is  laden  with  them,  and  the  bedclothes  and  the 
rags  hanging  on  the  string  above  are  all  steeped 
through  and  through  with  the  fascinating  drug.  The 
livid,  cadaverous,  corpse-like  visage  of  Yahee,  the 
wild  excited  glare  of  the  young  Liiscar  who  opens 
the  door,  the  stolid  sheep-like  ruminations  of  Laza¬ 
rus  and  the  other  Chinamen  coiled  together  on  the 
floor,  the  incoherent  anecdotes  of  tee  Bengalee 
squatted  on  the  bed,  the  fiery  gesticulations  m  the 
mulatto  and  the  Manilla-man  who  are  in  conversa¬ 
tion  by  the  fire,  the  semi-idiotic  jabber  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  huddled  up  behind  Yahee,  are  all  due  to  the 
same  fumes.  As  soon  as  we  are  sufficiently  accli¬ 
matized  to  peer  through  the  smoke,  and  amr  the 
bearded  Oriental  who  makes  faces  and  passes  jibes 
at,  and  for  the  company,  has  lighted  a  small  candle 
in  our  honor,  we  see  a  sorry  little  apartment,  which 
is  almost  filled  by  the  French  bestead,  on  which 
half  a  dozen  colorm  men  are  coiled  long-wise  across 
its  breadth,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  common 
japan  tray  and  opium  lamp.  Turn  which  way  yon 
will,  you  see  or  touch  opium-smokers.  The  cramped 
little  chamber  b  one  large  opium-pipe,  and  inhaling 
its  atmosphere  partially  brings  you  under  the  pipe’s 
influence.  Swarthy  sombre  faces  loom  out  of  dark 
comers,  until  the  whole  place  seems  alive  with  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  turning  to  your  guides  you  ask,  with 
strange  puzzlement,  who  Yahee’s  customers  are, 
where  they  live,  and  how  they  obtain  the  where¬ 
withal  for  the  expensive  luxury  of  opium-smoking  ? 
But  Booboo  on  the  bed  there  is  too  quick  for  you, 
and,  starting  up,  shouts  out,  with  a  volubility  which 
is  astounding,  considering  his  half-<lcad  condition  a 
few  seconds  before,  full  particulars  concerning  him¬ 
self,  his  past,  hb  future,  and  the  grievance  he  un¬ 
justly  labors  under  now.  First,  though,  of  the  drug 
he  smokes.  You  see,  sar,  this  much  opium,  dam 
him,  smoke  two  minutes,  sar,  —  no  more.  Him  cost 
four  pennies, —  him  dam  dear,  but  him  dam  good. 
No  get  opium  at  de  Home,  sar  (the  Home  for 
Asiatics) ;  so  come  to  Yahee  for  small  drunk,  den 
go  again  to  Home  and  sleep  him,  sar.  Yes,  me  live 
at  de  Home,  sar,  —  me  ship’s  steward,  —  Bengalee, 
no  get  opium  good  as  dis,  except  to  Yahee,  sar. 
Four  pennies,  you  und’stand,  make  smoke  two  min¬ 
utes,  no  more ;  but  him  make  better  drunk  as  tree, 
four,  five  glasses  rum,  —  you  Inglosee  like  rum  drunk, 
me  Bengalee  like  opium  drunk,  you  und’stand, — 
try  him,  sar  ;  he  much  good.” 

Thus  Booboo,  who  b  a  well-dressed  Asiatic,  in  a 
clean  shirt,  and  with  a  watch-chain  of  great  strength 
and  massiveness.  He  has  been  without  a  ship  for 
five  months ;  has  just  engaged  to  go  on  board  one 
on  Monday;  shows  me  the  owner’s  note  for  four 
pounds,  and  complains  bitterly  that  they  won’t 
change  it  at  the  Home,  or  give  him  up  his  box. 
“  Me  owe  them  very  leetle,  sar,  very  small  piece ; 
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me  there  five  months,  and  pay  long  time,  and  now 
they  say  you  mve  us  money,  and  we  no  give  you 
change.”  Booboo  looks  a  little  dai^rous  as  he 
brandishes  his  opium-pipe ;  and  old  Yahee,  who  is 
lying  on  his  back,  with  hu  eyes  closed  and  hiS  mouth 
open,  growls  out  an  incoherent  warning  to  be  calm. 
Jlother  Abdallah,  who  has  just  looked  in  from  next 
door,  interprets  for  us,  and  we  exchange  compliments 
and  condolence  with  Booboo.  Mother  Abdallah 
u  a  London  lady,  who,  from  long  association  with 
Orientals,  has  mastered  their  habits  and  acquired 
their  tongue.  Cheeny  (China)  Emma  and  Lascar 
SJ,  her  neighbors,  are  both  from  home  this  evening, 
but  Mother  Abdallah  does  the  honors  for  her  male 
friends  with  much  grace  and  propriety,  —  a  pallid 
wrinkled  woman  of  forty,  who  prepares  and  sells 
opium  in  another  of  the  two-roomed  hovels  in  the 
court,  —  she  confesses  to  smoking  it,  too,  for  compa¬ 
ny’s  sake,  or  if  a  friend  asks  her  to,  as  yer  may  say,  — 
and  stoutly  maintains  the  healthiness  of  the  habit 
“  Vy,  look  at  this  ’ere  court  when  the  fever  was  so  bad. 
Who ’ad  it?  Not  them  as  took  (mium;  notoneof’em, 
which wellyou knows,  Mr.  Cox,’^ turning  to  the  hand¬ 
some,  blun  sergeant  of  police,  who  has  joined  the  in¬ 
spector  and  myself ;  “  but  every  one  else,  and  look  at 
tne  old  gen’elman,  there ;  vy,  he ’s  more  nor  eighty 
year  old,  and  ’ardly  ever  goes  to  sleep,  bless  yer,  he 
don’t,  indeed ;  he  sings  and  tells  stories  the  whole 
blessed  night  through,  and  is  wonderful  ’ealthy  and 
clean.  There  ain’t  a  cleaner  old  man  than  Mr.  Yahee, 
not  in  Blucgate-fields,  and  if  you  could  see  him  in  the 
morning  a-scrubbin’  and  washin’  his  ’ouse  out,  and 
a-rinsing  his  clothes,  it  ’ad  do  your  ’art  good.  Does 
everythin’  for  hisself,  buys  his  own  bits  o’  fish  and 
rice,  and  vegetables,  and  cooks  and  prepares  them 
in  the  way  they  like  it,  don’t  he.  Chin  Chin  ?  ”  Chin 
Chin  is  a  Chinaman,  whose  face  is  well  known  at 
the  West-end,  and  who  lives  by  selling  tracts  and 
song-books  in  the  streets.  He  boards  with  Yahee, 
ana  pays  one  shilling  a  day.  Chin  Chin  proves 
more  sardonic  than  communicative,  and  Mrs.  Abdal¬ 
lah  resumes ;  “  The  old  gen’elman  has  lived  here 
these  twenty  year,  and  has  looked  just  the  same,  and 
allers  done  what  he ’s  a-doin’  of  now,  made  up  the 
opium  as  they  like  it,  and  had  a  few  of  ’em  lodging 
with  ’im.  I  don’t  pretend  to  make  it  as  well  as  he 
does,  but  I ’ve  lived  here  these  dozen  year,  and  nat¬ 
urally  have  got  into  many  of  their  ways.  He  ain’t 
asleep,  bless  ye,  sir;  he’ll  lay  like  that  for  hours. 
Look!  he’s  wakin’  up  now  to  light  his  pipe  agin, 
and  then  when  it ’s  later  he  ’ll  &gin  to  sing,  and 
’ll  keep  on  singing  right  through  the  night.  That 
there  young  Bengalee,  asleep  in  the  comer,  is 
another  of  his  lodgers ;  he ’s  a  ship’s  eook,  he  is,  only 
he  can’t  get  a  ship.  They  treat  ’em  shameful,  just 
because  they  ’re  darkies,  that  they  do,  only  allowing 
’em  a  pound  a  month,  and  sometimes  ten  shillins, 
and  they  have  to  find  their  own  ’bacca  out  o’  that. 
These  men  come  from  all  parts  o’  London  to  smoke 
Yahee’s  opium.  Some  on  ’em  sweep  crossins ;  some 
has  situations  in  tea-shops ;  some  hawks  ;  some 
cadges ;  some  begs ;  some  is  well  off,  some  is  ill  off ; 
but  they  all  likes  opium,  and  they  all  knows  there ’s  no 
opium  likes  Yahee’s.  No ;  there  ain’t  no  difference 
in  the  quality,  but  you  can’t  smoke  it  as  you  buy  it, 
you  see,  and  Yahee  has  his  own  way  o’  preparin’  it, 
which  he  won’t  tell  nobody.  That  tumbW  with  the 
light  in  the  middle  has  the  opium,  and  that  thick 
stuff  like  treacle  is  it.  'They  just  take  it  up  with  a  pin 
this  way,  and  roll  it  round  and  round,  you  see,  and 
then  when  it ’s  like  a  little  pea,  so,  they  smoke  away 
until  it ’s  done.  Tell  the  gen’elman  how  much  you 


smoke.  Jack.  They  call  ’im  Chow  Chee  John  Pot¬ 
ter,  sir,  because  he ’s  been  christened ;  but  he ’s  not 
right  in  his  head,  and  his  own  country-people  don’t 
understand  him.”  Chow  Chee  is  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  the  effect  of  opium  is  to  make  him 
ut  both  hands  on  my  knee,  and,  after  advancing 
is  smiling  black  face  to  within  a  few  inches  of  my 
nose,  to  wink  solemnly,  and  to  say  he  “  smoke  as 
much  as  him  get,  sometimes  all  day  and  all  night,  if 
Christians  peoples  good  to  Chow  Chee.” 

On  a  suggestion  being  made  that  the  opium-smok¬ 
ing  should  be  supplemented  by  some  other  stimulant, 
gin  was  chosen  by  such  of  the  company  as  were  not 
too  stupefied  to  speak.  Yahee,  I  should  mention, 
never  lifted  his  head  after  he  had  once  silently  wel¬ 
comed  our  little  party.  Coiled  up  on  the  bed,  in 
trousers  and  shirt,  and  with  his  shoeless  feet  tucked 
under  him,  he  looked  like  a  singularly  tough  trussed 
fowl,  and  only  turned  to  the  light  at  his  ude  as  his 
pipe  was  refilled.  Save  in  answer  to  our  questions, 
there  was  little  talking.  Chow  Chee  John  Potter 
occasionally  attempted  original  remarks,  but  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  failures,  and  were  so  branded  by  his 
fiaends.  It  was  a  sheer  opium  debauch,  —  not  noisy, 
not  turbulent,  not  quarrelsome,  but  fervent,  all-en¬ 
grossing,  and  keenly  enjoyable  to  those  engaged  in 
It.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  several  fresh  arrivals 
came  in  at  the  narrow  door;  among  others  two 
Malays,  a  Lascar,  and  the  Chinaman  many  of  us 
have  seen  peforming  the  knife-trick  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  the  British  public.  This  last  worthy  started 
back  on  seeing  the  police-seiwant,  and  in  very  vig¬ 
orous  English  asked  what  that  particular  reptile 
wanted  here.  In  vain  was  it  attempted  to  soothe 
him  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that 
he  would  come  to  harm.  In  vain  did  Mrs.  Abdallah 
and  some  other  ladies,  who  had  by  this  time  joined 
her  in  the  doorway,  protest  to  the  fastidious  knife- 
thrower  that  we  were  “  on  the  square  ” ;  it  was  all 
useless,  and  with  a  growl  of  baftled  hate  at  the  ser¬ 
geant,  and  a  malignant  scowl  at  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  dissappeared  down  the  dark  passage  of 
the  court,  and  was  no  more  seen  during  our  stay. 

I  learnt,  subsequently,  that  he  had  just  come  out 
of  prison  after  a  sojourn  there  of  eighteen  months, 
through  the  sergeant  having  convicted  him  of  of¬ 
fences  too  hideous  to  desenbe.  He  was  the  only 
very  black  sheep  we  saw.  The  others  are  decent 
men  in  their  way,  whose  principal  weakness  is  devo¬ 
tion  to  opium,  and  who  rarely  give  trouble  to  the 
police.  Old  Yahee  himself  has,  as  mother  Abdal¬ 
lah  stated,  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
same  hovel,  for  which  he  pays  three  shillings  a  week 
rent ;  and  has  spent  the  whole  of  that  time  in  fire- 
paring  opium  for  sueh  smoking-parties  as  we  see 
now,  and  in  making  provision  for  his  boarders.  Ya¬ 
hee  is  a  consistent  misogamist,  and  allows  no  woman 
to  interfere  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  The 
chopsticks  and  the  plates  for  breakfast  and  supper 
are  washed  by  himself ;  his  two  rooms  are  cleaned 
and  swept,  and  every  meal  is  prepared  in  the  same 
independent  way.  Such  of  his  customers  as  desire 
other  society  than  that  of  the  choice  spirits  assem¬ 
bled  to  smoke,  must  seek  it  elsewhere  than  at  Ya¬ 
hee’s.  He  scorns  to  offer  adventitious  attractions, 
and  is  content  to  rest  his  popularity  on  his  favorite 
drug. 

I  nave  now  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  four 
times,  have  invariably  heard  the  same  stories  of  his 
cleanliness  and  quietness,  have  always  found  him  in 
a  stupor,  and  his  establishment  steeped  in  opium 
fumes.  His  sunken  eyes,  fallen  cheeks,  cadaverous. 
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parchment-like  lAin,  and  deathly  whilenen,  make 
aim  resemble  a  hideous  and  long-forgotten  mummy ; 
while  his  immobility,  and  the  serene  indifference 
with  which  he  smokes  on,  whoever  may  be  by,  sug- 

Sst  a  piece  of  mechanism,  or  a  cataleptic  trance. 

ow  he  manages  his  little  household,  how  he  guards 
against  imposition,  how  his  receipts  and  di^urse- 
ments  are  regulated,  what  check  he  has  over  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  opium  by  his  customers,  are  mysteries. 
Yet  Mrs.  Abdallah,  the  sergeant,  the  inspector.  Boo- 
boo,  Lazarus,  and  Chow  Chin,  are  unanimous  in 
saying  diat  Yabee  is  a  good  manager,  a  shrewd 
d^er,  and,  in  his  way,  a  reputable  hwt.  To  lie  on 
your  back  and  smoke  (^ium  with  your  eyes  shut 
until  after  midnight,  and  then  to  commence  fantas¬ 
tic  anecdotes  and  still  more  fantastic  songs,  the  off¬ 
ering  of  your  morbidly  excited  brain,  to  continue 
tnese  songs  and  Stories  until  morning,  and  to  then 
go  out  marketing  for  bits  of  fish  and  rice, — this 
seems  a  trying  mode  of  life  for  an  octogenarian. 
Yet  Yahee  di^  this,  and  seems  to  thrive  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  b  not  less  like  life  than  when  I  was  first 
shock^  at  seeing  him  nearly  three  years  ago.  All 
the  other  opium-smokers  here  are  young  men ;  but 
the  wrinkles  of  their  host,  hb  sunken  eyes,  and  fall¬ 
ing  under-jaw,  make  the  great  age  he  b  credited 
with  probable  enough. 

Lazarus  yonder  is  no  longer  the  contemptible 
wretch  he  was  when  we  threw  him  a  penny  on  Com- 
hill  two  hours  ago.  Hb  frame  has  expanded,  hb 
countenance  has  brightened,  hb  mien  has  become 
bright  and  buoyant.  Who  knows  the  rapturous 
vbions  passing  trough  hb  brain,  or  the  blissfulness 
which  prompts  that  half-expressed  smile  ?  The 
smallest  feet^  hourb,  the  most  toothsome  birds’-nests 
and  stewed  dogs,  nay,  the  vellow  mandarin’s  button 
itself,  are  Lazarus’s  now.  What  cares  he  for  police¬ 
men,  for  the  cuffs  and  kicks,  the  slurs  and  sneers,  of 
the  barbarians  from  whom  he  has  to  beg  ?  Yahee’s 
shabby,  stifling  little  room  b  hb  gloiy  and  delight 
To  it  he  looks  forward  through  the  long  and  weary 
day ;  by  its  pleasures  he  b  compensated  for  the 
pains  and  penalUes  of  hb  weary  life.  Booboo,  too, 
nas  already  forgotten  the  grievance  he  recounted 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  with  eyes  raised  to  the  ceiling, 
b  in  a  rapturous  half-trance.  The  visions  this  mis¬ 
erable  little  hole  has  seen ;  the  sweet  and  solemn 
strains  of  music  ;  the  mighty  feasts  ;  the  terrible 
dramas  ;  the  weiid  romances  ;  the  fierce  love  ;  the 
strange  fantastic  worship ;  the  mad  dreams ;  the  gor¬ 
geous  processions  ;  the  brilliant  crowds  ;  the  mystic 
shadows  which  have  occupied  it,  —  wo'uld  fill  a  vol¬ 
ume.  Mr.  Inspector  Roberts,  a  friend  to  whom  I 
have  been  indebted  for  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion,  teUs  me  that  before  meab  the  strange  people 
lodging  with  Yahee  are  seen  to  kneel  down,  and, 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling,  jabber  something  to  them¬ 
selves,  —  a  deseription  which,  I  have  little  doubt,  a 
Malay  or  Chinese  policeman  would  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  to  the  prayers  of  the  English  or 
other  barbanans.  But  tne  strange  interest  of  the 
little  place  b  centred,  not  in  the  food  or  worship, 
not  in  the  variety  of  skins,  and  their  range  from  drab 
and  mahogany  to  ebon  and  jet,  but  in  the  strange 
unholy  pleasures  enjoyed  in  it,  and  the  glimpse  it 
gives  you  of  barbaric  life. 

Old  Yahee  b  as  exceptional  an  instance  of  opium 
eating  and  smoking  being  pursued  with  impunity, 
as  any  tremulous  dotard  who  is  seen  tossing  off  hb 
dram,  and  it  i^ould  be  as  ridiculous  to  quote  the  one 
as  the  other  as  a  fair  example  of  the  influence  of  a 
degrading  habit.  Booboo  and  the  rest  are  full  of 


grievances ;  complain  they  cannot  get  ships,  or  shall 
never  see  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  agaii^ 
—  a  handsome  young  Malay  was  especially  ladiry- 
mose  on  this  last  point ;  but  the  plain  truth  b,  they 
are  all  such  slaves  to  the  drug  of  which  Yahee  b  ths 
high-priest,  that  when  they  once  fall  out  of  the 
groove  of  labor  to  which  they  have  been  accos- 
tomed,  recovery  b  impossible.  Like  the  dreamer 
in  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton’s  beautiful  story,  the 
day  is  less  to  them  than  the  night ;  their  Ileavea 
may  be  purchased  by  the  few  pence  Uiey  beg  of 
passers-by ;  and  those  who  remember  the  agonies 
undergone  by  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  when  strug¬ 
gling  to  emancipate  ^mselves  from  the  service  of 
Uie  opium-demon,  will  not  wonder  at  the  utter  self- 
abandonment  of  poor  Lazarus  and  his  tribe.  Moth¬ 
er  Abdallah,  La^ar  Sal,  Cheeny  Emma,  and  the 
rest,  are  the  only  Englbh women  he  has  known; 
and  hb  existence  is  divided  between  a  mbeiy  which 
b  very  real,  and  a  happiness  which  is  as  fictitiom 
and  evanescent  as  that  of  the  moth  killing  itself  at 
the  candle’s  flame.  I  saw  Lazarus  last,  cowering  on 
the  pavement  near  Waterloo  Bridge ;  there  b  not  a 
day  in  which  he  may  not  be  found,  (^ed  and  dreary, 
ragged,  wan,  and  wretched,  in  one  or  other  of  our 
W^t-end  streets.  He  gave  a  ghastly  smile  when  I 
reminded  him  of  our  evening  at  Yahec’s  ;  and  lift¬ 
ing  up  hb  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  cringing  more  than 
ever,  held  out  his  tracts  and  mutely  asked  for  alms. 
His  manner  made  a  fine  and  suggestive  contrast  to 
the  contemptuous  air  with  wh^  I  had  seen  him 
wave  the  same  bundle  of  sorry  literature  at  the  opi¬ 
um-feast  ;  and  in  this  contrast  I,  in  my  dim  way, 
cied  I  discerned  the  moral  of  Lazarus’s  life. 


M.  ERNEST  RENAN. 

[Translated  for  EmT  Satcbsat  tram  L'Evinement.] 

Ono  evening  last  year  I  met  a  stranger  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  my  friend,  Michel  Levy.  He  was  still  young, 
of  average  height ;  hb  face  wore  a  gentle  and  benev¬ 
olent  expression ;  he  had  a  piercing  and  astute  eye, 
a  very  large  nose,  and  a  thin  and  firmly  compressed 

^P- 

At  first  I  paid  no  attention  to  this  stranger.  I 
took  him  for  one  of  those  many  printers  who  come 
about  6  o’clock,  P.  M.,  to  take  the  orders  of  one  of 
the  princes  of  contemporary  publishers.  The  little 
fellow  was  seated  in  a  comer,  waiting  for  the  closing 
of  the  maib  to  deliver  Michel  Levy  from  the  cares 
of  the  day.  When  the  last  letter  was  signed  the 
publisher  said  to  the  stranger,  “  Well,  my  dear 
friend,  let  us  talk  now.” 

I  rose  to  withdraw,  when  Michel  Levy  stopped 
me,  saying,  “  Stay,  I  beg  of  you ;  we  have  no  se¬ 
crets.”  And  pointing  to  the  little  man  who  had 
taken  a  seat  in  an  arm-chair  near  his  desk,  Michel 
Le^  added,  “  M.  Ernest  Renan.” 

’T  was  he  1  That  man  with  so  gentle  and  benev¬ 
olent  a  face  was  the  ardent  and  learaed  champion 
of  ideas  which  raise  discussion  as  the  tempest  raises 
ocean’s  waves. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  talked  to  his  publisher  and 
friend  of  things  which  were  indifferent  to  me:  of 
proof-sheets,  type,  and  those  thousand  and  one  other 
particulars  connected  with  the  publication  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  work. 

Suddenly  a  word  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
conversation  brought  back  this  great  thinker  to  the 
ideal  ground  of  ideas.  As  he  spoke,  the  little  man 
became  grander  and  grander  to  my  dazzled  eyes,  as 
those  fantastic  phantoms  are  said  to  do  in  those  fairy- 
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tales  with  which  our  infancy  is  amused.  I  cannot 
tell  you  with  what  attention  I  listened  to  him.  His 
clear,  accurate,  eloquent  languzige  transported  me 
in  a  second  to  what  was  a  new  world  to  me.  I,  for 
the  first  time,  caught  glimpses  of  an  extinct  civiliza¬ 
tion,  of  landscapes  of  sublime  beauty,  of  the  East  with 
all  its  splendors  and  all  its  mysteries.  I  confess,  I 
never  heard  more  admirable  ideas  expressed  with 
more  ravishing  eloquence. 

This  enchantment  lasted  an  hour,  —  an  hour 
which  remains  miven  in  my  memory  as  an  agree¬ 
able  souvemr  of  my  literary  life.  Ah  this  returned 
to  my  memory  when  I  heard  “  The  Apostles  ^  was 
to  be  publish^  to-morrow.  I  thought  our  readers 
would  oe  interested  in  what  I  know  about  the  great 
thinker,  Em^t  Renan. 

Ernest  Renan  was  bom  at  TWguier  in  Brittany 
in  1823.  His  father  served  on  the  fleets  of  the  Re- 
pubhe.  After  1815  he  commanded  a  vessel  on  his 
own  account  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade.* 

In  1828  the  captain’s  business  fared  badly.  Ernest 
Renan  was  then  five  years  old.  One  morning  the 
vessel  returned  to  Tr^^ier  without  its  captain,  who 
had  disappeared  several  days  before  its  arrival.  A 
month  afterwards  the  poor  family  heard  that  the 
lifeless  body  of  its  protector  had  tieen  tossed  ashore 
St  Erqui. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  family,  Ernest,  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  an  ecclesiastical  college,  where  he  at  once 
distinguished  himself.  The  reports  which  reached 
the  lesser  theological  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet  at  Paris  represented  the  young  man  as 
a  precocious  and  precious  intellect.  The  master  of 
St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  who  has  since  become 
Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orleans,  had  Ernest  Renan 
sent  up  to  Paris,  and  admitted  him  to  the  lesser  the¬ 
ological  seminary.  Here  he  remained  five  or  six 
years.  Renan  went  from  thence  to  the  St.  Sulpice 
theological  seminary.  Here  as  well  as  there  he 
devotm  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  his 
budding  thoimhts  began  already  to  turn  to  the 
Originm  of  Christianity,  —  a  subject  destined  to 
become  the  sole  thought  of  his  literary  life. 

One  day  young  Renan  discovered  he  never  would 
be  anything  but  a  wretched  priest.  He  quitted  the 
theological  seminary  and  exposed  himself  to  the 
chances  of  life  in  Paris,  —  that  life  which  is  so  full 
of  vicissitudes. 

This  resolution  greatly  disappointed  his  masters. 
Abbd  Dupanloup  even  wrote  him  at  this  time  a 
most  admirable  letter,  in  which,  while  deploring 
i^est  Renan’s  decision,  he  nevertheless  offered 
him  his  purse,  until  he  could  obtain  the  assured 
means  of  livelihood.  Renan  refbsed. 

An  elder  sister  watched  over  the  brother  with 
tenderness.  Family  misfortunes,  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  carried  her  to  Poland,  where  she  became  the 
wvemess  of  Count  Zamoyski’s  children.  Mile. 
Henriette  Renan  sent  Ernest  her  whole  fortune, 
S  300,  in  a  draft  on  a  Paris  banker.  He  did  not 
even  dream  of  touching  a  cent  of  this  money  sent 
him  by  his  adored  sister. 


*  Another  French  blofnvpher  layi:  “I  wa*  at  TrSguier  lait 
••Mer,  and  I  had  the  curioaltj  to  reriiy  peraonally  the  origin  of 
■rneet  Renan.  I  had  read,  and  I  hare  recently  read,  a  very  dra¬ 
matic  hiatory  about  bii  father,  to  whom  the  fancy  of  lome  writer 
hu  aacribed  improbable  adrenturea.  Philibert  Francoia  Renan, 
the  father  of  Joaeph  Erneat  Renan,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Jeeua,’ 
waa  aimply  a  retail  grocer  at  Treguier,  aa  is  twice  expressed  in 
Joseph  Kmeat  Renan's  baptismal  certificate,  which  I  hare  read, 
of  which  I  hare  a  copy.  Joseph  Ernest  Renan  waa  bom  in 
this  small  town  of  the  CStea  du  Nord  on  February  33d,  1823.  His 
n^er  waa  named  Magdelaine  Josephe  Feger  j  she  waa  39  and 
her  husband  19  years  old  when  this  son  was  bom.” 


As  soon  as  he  quitted  the  theolc^cal  seminary, 
Ernest  Renan  obtained  a  tutor’s  place  in  a  smt^ 
boarding-schooL  It  gave  him  bed  and  board.  The 
Sorbonne,  with  its  gratuitous  lectures,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  This  was  all  he  wanted. 
The  8  800  sent  by  his  sister  lay  at  the  banker’s,  un¬ 
touched. 

For  four  years  Renan  discharged  his  humble  du¬ 
ties  as  tutor  in  the  modest  boarding-school.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the  pupils 
of  the  poor  tutor  was  Berthelot,  who  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  eminent  chemist.  Ernest  Renan  lived  in 
this  boarding-school,  dividing  his  time  between  the 
Sorbonne  and  his  class,  free  from  all  care,  ignorant 
of  everything  Parisian,  with  no  ambition  but  to  learn 
and  know  everything. 

The  humble  tutor  successively  won  two  prizes  of¬ 
fered  by  the  French  Institute.  One  was  awarded  to 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Semitic  Languages ;  the  other 
was  myen  to  his  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Greek  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  quitted  the  boarding-school 
in  1849.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres  ofiered  him  a  literary  mission  in  Italy.  He 
accepted  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  filled  it  to  general 
satisfaction. 

When  he  returned  from  Italy,  he  was  emplojred 
on  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts 
in  the  Imperial  Library.  Here  the  young  and  bril¬ 
liant  literary  man  earned  a  dollar  a  day. 

In  1850,  Mile.  Henriette  Renan  returned  to 
France ;  and  from  that  time  until  her  death  she  did 
not  once  quit  her  brother’s  side.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  aistinction  and  of  lofty  intellect.  She  felt 
for  ner  brother  all  a  mother’s  tenderness.  She  sus¬ 
tained  him  in  the  ardent  struggle  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage.  She  was  both  the  confidante  of  his 
most  secret  thoughts  and  the  partner  of  his  boldest 
ideas.  She  was  not  only  a  woman  of  immense  in¬ 
tellect  ;  she  was  also  an  excellent  housewife.  Ernest 
Renan  was  appointed  to  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Imperial  Library.  His  salary  was  8  25  a  month. 
It  was  peace  and  happiness  for  two  creatures,  who, 
far  from  the  world  of  Paris,  lived  in  the  domain  of 
the  purest  ideal.  Ernest  Renan,  introduced  to  the 
Journal  des  Dehats  by  M.  de  Sacy,  and  to  the  Re¬ 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  in¬ 
creased  occasionally  this  wretched  income  by  the 
publication  of  Philosophical  Miscellanies. 

While  leading  this  retired  life  Michel  Levy,  the 
publisher,  went  to-  sec  him,  in  1856,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  collect  his  remarkable  miscellaneous  ar¬ 
ticles  which  had  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  De  hats 
and  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  publish 
them  in  volumes.  A  contract  was  signed  by  both 
of  them,  which  embraced  not  only  this  first  work,  but 
also  The  Origin  of  Christianity,  on  which  M.  Renan 
had  already  begun  to  work,  and  whose  first  part, 
“  The  Life  of  .Jesus,”  appetured  eight  years  after¬ 
wards.  The  terms  of  this  contract,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  have  been  greatly  changed  since  it  was  first 
signed. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  two  of  the  most  important 
events  of  Ernest  Renan’s  life  occurred,  —  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres,  and  his  marri^  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Scheffer,  the  eminent  painter,  the 
brother  of  Ary  Scheffer. 

Four  years  passed  away.  Ernest  Renan  led  a 
calm  and  serene  life.  Two  women  equally  distin¬ 
guished  in  intellectual  gifts  took  care  of  the  young 
and  illustrious  man’s  happiness. 

1  In  1860,  the  Emperor  offered  M.  Renan  (who  still 
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filled  hia  modest  situation  in  the  Imperial  Library) 
a  scientific  mission  in  ancient  Phcepicia.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  and  departed  for  Syria,  accompanied  by  his 
young  wife  and  his  sister.  But  Mme.  Kenan  was 
nnabk  to  bear  this  painful  voyage  for  many  days. 
She  hsul  reached  that  critical  penod  of  a  woman’s 
life  when  the  wife  must  sacrifice  to  the  mother. 
After  going  with  her  husband  to  Palestine,  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Raplouse,  Carmel,  Galilee,  upper  Jordan  and 
the  basin  o(  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  Mme.  Renan 
returned  to  Paris. 

Mile.  Renan  refused  to  leave  her  brother’s  side. 
She  went  everywhere  with  him,  on  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  mountmns  of  Lebanon  and  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Jordan.  Was  not  she  with  him,  liv¬ 
ing  his  life,  and  exchanging  ideas  with  him  ?  She 
rode  on  an  average  eight  leagues  a  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  delicate  health.  She  was  both  a  sort 
of  private  secretary  who  divined  her  brother’s 
thoughts,  and  a  sister  of  charity  who  watched  with 
angeuc  tenderness  over  a  precious  existence  which 
she  justly  considered  as  the  effulgent  glory  of  her 
fiunily  and  her  name. 

By  July  the  excavations  which  M.  Renan  had 
made  with  French  soldiers  in  Syria  were  ended. 
The  French  army  had  evacuated  the  country.  M. 
Renan  and  his  sister  determined  to  make  Amschit 
their  head-quarters,  and  to  go  from  there  to  Cyprus, 
which  Mile.  Renan  was  anxious  to  visit. 

They  reached  the  small  village,  which  is  situated 
on  a  steep  rock  above  ^blos,  in  whose  harbor  the 
French  steamship  “  Le  Caton  ”  lay  to  embark  the 
obj^ts  found  in  the  excavations. 

"toe.  Renan  seemed  to  be  greatly  fatigued  by  this 
long  and  painful  journey.  She  nevertheless  aided 
her  brother  in  writing  his  “  Life  of  Jesus.”  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  Srst  symptoms  of  the  malignant 
fever  appeared.  She  fell  seriously  ilL  Her  brother 
went  down  to  Gibeil  Roads  to  fetch  the  surgeon  of 
“  Le  Caton.”  When  he  returned,  he  too  fell  ill  with 
the  terrible  fever  which  begins  by  mere  lassitude 
and  ends  by  a  horrible  prostration  which  is  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  death. 

Brother  and  sister  were  away  up  on  the  rock, 
alone  in  a  foreign  land.  The  brother  summoning 
all  his  energy  to  minister  to  his  sister.  The  sister 
struggling  against  the  fever  to  watch  by  her  broth¬ 
er’s  sick  pillow.  So  they  fought  till  both  of  them 
lost  consciousness. 

The  surgeon  of  “Le  Caton refused  to  assume 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  two  such  precious  lives, 
and  summoned  in  consultation  a  p^sician  from 
Beyrout.  At  the  same  time  Admiral  Paris  ordered 
the  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet  to  go  at  once  to  the 
patients. 

All  these  medical  men  were  at  Amschit  at  eleven 
o’clock  P.  M.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  in  large  doses, 
is  the  only  known  specific  for  these  dangerous  fevers. 
When  this  extreme  medicine  does  not  kill,  it 
cures. 

The  next  day  Ernest  Renan,  whose  robust  con¬ 
stitution  defied  death,  returned  to  life.  His  first  in¬ 
coherent  words  upon  leaving  this  long  lethargy  were 
to  inquire  for  his  sister. 

Mile.  Henriette  Renan  was  dead. 

Of  a  truth,  I  would  not  undertake  to  depict  to 
the  reader  M.  Renan’s  despair.  Accident  and  indis¬ 
cretion  have  acquainted  me  with  all  of  it 

While  hunting  in  a  friend's  library,  I  came  upon 
a  pamphlet  whose  every  line  drew  a  tear.  I  know 
nothing  more  touching,  sadder,  more  beautiful,  than 
the  masterpiece  of  a  great  thinker  who  bids  a  last 


adieu  to  a  noble  souL  This  pamphlet  was  writtea 
for  private  distribution  among  Mile.  Renan’s  fiiends. 
Her  brother  was  anxious  to  give  them  a  last  souvenir 
of  the  distinguished  woman  they  wept  with  him. 

Upon  his  moumfbl  return  from  Syria,  M.  Ernest 
Renan  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  College 
France.  He  delivered  (for  reasons  which  I  cannot 
discuss  here)  only  one  lecture.  He  remained  fw 
two  years  and  a  half  the  titular  professor  of  the 
chair.  After  the  publication  of  his  “  Life  of  Jesos,” 
he  was  dismissed  tne  college.  This  work  is  the  most 
successful  publication  which  has  issued  from  the 
French  press  these  last  forty  years.  No  less  than 
160,000  copies  of  it  have  b^n  sold.  The  author 
has  receivtid  $30,000  from  it;  but  it  cost  him  his 
chair  in  the  College  of  France,  which  was  worth 
to  him  $  1,500  a  year. 

The  “  Life  of  tJesus,”  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mile.  Renan,  is  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the 
Origin  of  Christianity.  “  The  Apostles  ”  was  te^ 
minated  ;  but  before  placing  this  second  volume  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  M.  Kenan  was  anxious  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  the  cradle  of  Christianity,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  St.  Paul  step  by  step  to  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Corinth. 

Mme.  Renan  accompanied  her  husband  during 
this  second  journey.  M.  Renan  made  it  at  his  own 
expense.  It  lasted  eight  months,  during  which  time 
they  travelled  on  horseback  an  average  of  eight 
leimues  a  day. 

This  is  the  road  th^  followed.  M.  Renan  set  ont 
in  November,  1864,  for  Alexandria,  EgyP^  After 
visiting  Egypt,  he  went  to  Beyrout  and  Damascus. 
In  the  latter  city  Abd-el-Kader  received  M.  Renan 
and  wife  most  hospitably. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  here. 

M.  Kenan,  who  speaks  Arabic  very  well,  was 
talking  with  Abd-el-Kader  about  the  past  smd  pres¬ 
ent  times. 

Abd-el-Kader  said  to  him,  “  Talk  of  yourself  and 
your  ‘  Life  of  Jesus.’  ” 

“  Have  you  read  it  ?”  exclaimed  M.  Renan  with 
unfeigned  surprise. 

AM-el-Kader  made  a  servant  briim  a  book,  opened 
it  and  said:  “  See  for  yourself  1  I  have  not  only 
read  it,  but  I  have  annotated  it.” 

The  Life  of  Jesus  annotated  by  Abd-el-Kader! 
This  certainly  must  be  a  curious  bwk ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  curious,  Abd-el-Kader  thinks  seriously  of 
publishing  it. 

After  this  visit  to  the  illustrious  Arabian  Emir,  be- 

fan  a  voyage  full  of  perib  and  vicissitudes.  M. 

Imest  Renan  embarked  at  Alexandretta,  visited 
Tarsus  (St.  Paul’s  native  place),  Rhodes,  and 
Smyrna.  The  season  of  the  year  forbade  his 
going  farther  into  Asia  Minor,  consequently  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  Athens  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  for  two  months  he  worked  on  “  The  Apostles.* 
He  then  returned  to  Smyrnt^  and  setting  out  from 
thence  made  an  excursion  in  the  intenor  of  Asia 
Minor,  describing  a  half-circle.  He  visited  Ephesns, 
Tralles,  Aphrodisias,  Colossus,  Hierapolis,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Sardis,  and  he  again  returned  to  his  head¬ 
quarters,  Athens,  whence  he  again  set  out  to  visit 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  Salonica.  He  then  crossed  to 
Macedonia,  went  to  Philippi,  and  from  thence  went 
to  Constantinople. 

The  little  caravan  was  compiosed  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Renan  and  five  servants  of  the  country. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  wayfarers  cannot  find 
hotels  as  plenty  there  as  they  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Many  and  many  a  night  was  spent 
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parties,  to  which  we  bachelors  dropped  in  after 
mess,  had  pretty  daughters  or  risters-in-law,  and 
caus^  the  200th  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  for¬ 
eign  md  for  picnic  or  party,  to  be  well  furnished 
with  ladies  for  every  species  of  amusement,  and 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  dullest  and  most  inhos¬ 
pitable  quarters.  Even  what  we  lost  in  numbers 
round  the  mess-table  was  amply  atoned  for  in  the 
hearty  good  fellowship  of  the  old  campmgners  who 
were  left;  “and  besides,”  as  Hallett,  our  senior 
capUun  remarked,  “  There  is  all  the  more  room  for 
outsiders.”  We  had  generally  a  full  complement  of 
guests ;  and  many  a  jmly  Irish  squire  could  tell  tales 
of  nights  spent  with  her  Majesty’s  Royal  Slashers. 
No  wonder  that  we  two  young  cubs,  Lobley  and 
myself,  thought  there  never  was  such  a  regiment, 
such  a  mess,  and  —  enlre  nova  —  such  Admirable 
Chrichtons  as  ourselves. 

n. 

“Thi  Cvow’s  Nbbt,  Atbloiti,  Thondsy,  16th. 

“Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crab  request  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Tombs’s  company  after  mess  this  evening,  to  a  friendly 
cup  of  tea.” 

So  ran  a  letter  which  was  put  into  my  hands  a 
little  befbre  mess  one  evening.  Dr.  Crab  was  our 
regimental  surgeon, — a  veteran  of  twenty-five  years’ 
standing.  He  had  been  on  leave  ever  since  I  joined, 
and  had  only  returned  a  few  days  previously.  I  had 
not  even  seen  him  as  yet,  and,  if  I  might  judge  by 
report,  he  never  invited  any  one  to  nis  quarters, 
except  a  few  intimate  old  cronies.  A  very  ec¬ 
centric  fellow  in  every  way,  and  his  wife  a  regular 
dragon. 

I  sat  next  to  Lobley  at  mess,  and  showed  him  the 
letter. 

“  ^Vhy,  my  dear  fellow,  I’ve  just  had  an  invite  | 
too,”  was  his  rejoinder;  and  he  pulled  out  a  note  to 
match. 

“  Ah,”  I  observed,  “ I  see  it  now.  It’s  a  general 
affair  for  the  whole  mess.  The  old  boy  has  turned 
civil  and  wants  to  show  us  a  little  attention.” 

“  Queer,  though,  that  he  should  ask  os,  ain’t  it  ?  ” 
ssud  Lobley. 

“  We’ve  never  been  introduced,  you  know.”  • 

“  And  with  such  short  notice,  too,”  I  added. 

“Hollo!  what’s  the  matter  there?”  asked  Ful- 
larton,  a  lieutenant  who  sat  opposite.  “  Are  you 
two  youngsters  comparing  love-letters,  or  what  ?  ” 

\V^e  told  him. 

“  An  invite  from  old  Crabby !  Hear  it,  every 
one !  Lobley  and  Tombs  are  going  to  the  doctor’s 
this  evening.” 

There  was  a  general  exclamation.  All  sorts  of 
questions  followed,  and  the  notes  were  handed  round 
the  table.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  no  one  else 
was  asked.  It  was  very  queer. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  shall  go,”  I  said  at  last  “  I  don’t 
know  him.” 

“  Nor  I  either,”  chimed  in  Lobley.  “  I  had  far 
rather  stay  here.  It ’s  such  a  bore  dressing.” 

“  Nonsense,  lads !  ”  exclaimed  Captain  Ross. 
“  Dr.  Crab  is  eccentric  in  all  he  does.  We  don’t 
often  have  new-comers  in  the  Slashers,  and  he  wants 
to  be  a  bit  civil  to  both  of  you.  It  is  quite  an  un¬ 
usual  piece  of  politeness  for  him.” 

“  You  know,”  said  Hallett,  very  gravely,  “  he  is 
one  of  our  seniors,  and  you  might  as  decently  re¬ 
fuse  to  go  to  the  colonel’s.  You  ’ll  get  into  hot 
water  with  the  authorities  if  you  decline.” 

“  Moreover,”  laughed  FuUarton,  “  vou  must  re¬ 
member,  my  infants,  that  this  worshipful  commu¬ 


nity  consider  it  highly  desirable  that  their  youthfU 
members  should  seize  every  opportuni^  of  improv. 
ing  their  minds  and  morals,  and  Mrs.  Crab’s  society 
will  do  much  towards  both.  Now  don’t  be  angry, 
Tombs  1  It ’s  for  your  good,  I  assure  you."  ’ 

The  long  and  short  of  it  was  we  put  ourselves 
into  dress-coats,  and  drove  off  in  an  inside  car  to 
the  Crow’s  Nest.  It  was  a  glorious  summer  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  mess-room  windows  were  blocked  up 
with  OT'nning  faces  as  we  departed. 

“  Confound  those  fellows,  how  full  of  fun  they 
are !  ”  said  Lobley,  discontentedly. 

“  I  half  expect  there ’s  a  joke  in  it  somewhere  I" 

I  growled.  “  Anyhow,  we  won’t  stop  long,  if  we 
can  help  it.” 

Dr,  Crab  lived  nearly  half  a  mile  from  barracks. 

The  Crow’s  Nest  was  a  tumble-down,  desolate 
structure,  near  the  Shannon.  A  gaunt  female  an¬ 
swered  our  knock.  “  What  is  it  ye  want  ?  ”  was 
her  salutation  as  we  stepped  in. 

“  Dr.  Crab  is  at  home,  of  course  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Sure  an’  he  is.  What  then  ?  ”  said  the  female. 

“  You’re  mighty  free  and  easy,  at  all  events,”  ai 
we  threw  our  caps  on  the  hall  table.  “  I ’m  think¬ 
ing  it’s  officers  ye  are  from  the  barracks  ?  ” 

“  We  are  come  to  spend  the  evening  with  Dr. 
Crab,”  said  Lobley,  in  a  pompous  tone.  “  Announce 
Ensigns  Tombs  and  Lobley,  willyou  ?  ” 

A  horrible  doubt  seized  me.  There  were  no  signs 
of  guests  being  expected ;  the  hall  was  but  di^y 
lighted,  and  not  ovei^tidy.  At  the  same  instant  a 
gruff  voice  cried  out,  “  What ’s  the  matter  there, 
Bridget?  What  are  you  keeping  the  door  open 
for  ? ’’ 

“  Here ’s  the  masther,  and  maybe  ye  ’ll  speak  to 
him  yourselves,”  said  Bridget ;  and  she  took  herself 
off  without  more  ado. 

There  was  another  request  from  the  gruff  voice  to 
know  what  was  the  matter,  then  anything  but  a 
proper  exclamation,  and  finally  a  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  we  were  confronted  by  Dr.  Crab.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  figure  he  presented.  Extremely 
short,  extremely  stout,  extremely  red  in  the  face, 
with  his  perfectly  bald  head  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
white  hair,  which  stood  up  all  round  like  a  sort  of 
ruff,  while  a  pair  of  immense  white  whiskers  covered 
his  cheeks  to  such  an  extent,  that  nothing  but  a  | 
narrow  passage  was  left  for  nose  and  chin ;  fierce  j 
little  eyes,  an  old  withered  dressing^wn  loosely 
wrapped  round  his  body,  finishing  off  with  carpet 
slippers  below.  'This  was  our  host,  and  a  pretty 
trio  wc  made,  staring  at  one  another  in  stupid 
amazement. 

“  I  think  there  is  some  mistake,  sir,”  I  faltered. 

“  I  rather  think  there  is,  young  gentleman,”  smd 
the  little  man.  “  Dr.  Crab,  200tn  Royal  Slasheis, 
very  much  at  your  service.” 

“  We  —  we  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
evening  with  you,  —  at  least,  I  mean  to  say,  we 
thought  BO,”  stammered  Lobley,  who  had  turned 
very  red. 

“  I  have  your  note,  sir,  in  my  pocket,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  one  which  I  supposed  to  come  from  yon,” 

I  added,  handing  him  the  document  with  a  polite 
bow,  for  he  looked  anything  but  amiable. 

The  little  man  took  and  looked  at  it,  tore  it  de¬ 
liberately  in  two,  threw  the  fragments  on  the  floor, 
and  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  fury  which  made  me  wish 
myself  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  door.  He 
stamped  and  raved,  hurled  maledictions  on  the 
heads  of  all  the  mess,  individually  and  collectively ; 
vowed  he ’d  have  every  one  of  them  up  before  a 
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coart-martial,  he ’d  call  them  out,  he ’d  Icare  the 
gervice,  he ’d  buy  the  biggest  horsewhip  in  Athlone, 
and  take  it  down  to  barracks  the  next  morning  ; 
pending  which  time,  he  shook  the  crazy  old  house 
to  its  very  foundations,  kicked  both  the  carpet  slip¬ 
pers  off,  and  shouted  until  he  was  nearly  black  m 
the  face. 

I  had  been  vainly  trying  to  get  in  a  word  of  apol¬ 
ogy,  but  really  the  doctor  was  so  violent,  I  began  to 
fear  we  had  to  do  with  a  raging  lunatic.  The  only 
tiling  seemed  to  cut  and  run.  I  looked  at  Lobley  ; 
he  was  already  trying  to  pull  back  the  door-latch. 
Alas  1  Dr.  Crab  was  too  quick  for  us. 

“  Stop  that  1  ”  ho  roared.  “  Look  here,  young 
gentlemen ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  pleasant  joke. 
But  it ’s  my  turn  now,  and  ”  —  with  an  oath  — “  I  ’ll 
make  use  of  it.  Be  good  enough  to  give  me  your 
names,  and  we  ’ll  see  what  Colonel  Cox  says  to  this 
bHnorrow.  A  pretty  state  of  things,  to  be  bearded 
in  my  own  house  by  a  couple  of  impudent  young 
scamps,  —  ugh !  ” 

“Upon  my  honor,”  Lobley  was  beginning,  when 
the  little  savage  cut  him  short  with  another  forcible 
exclamation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  evident  absurd¬ 
ity  of  trying  to  pacify  him,  or  the  coarseness  of  his 
langui^  which  disgusted  me,  or  what ;  but  I  re¬ 
covered  my  self-possession  all  at  once,  and  with  a 
calmness  which  I  have  often  wondered  at  since, 
thoi^h  my  heart  was  beating  like  a  sledge-hammer, 
I  said,  “  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  it ’s  quite  enough  to 
have  been  hoaxed  and  made  a  fool  of,  without  &Ing 
sworn  at  like  a  black.  What  you  will  do  to-mor¬ 
row  1  don’t  know  and  don’t  care.  Come,  Lobley, 
let  us  give  this  gentleman  our  cards  and  be  off.” 

He  glared  at  me  in  speechless  astonishment.  I 
handed  the  two  cards  for  his  acceptance.  He  took 
them,  stared  at  ns  as  we  caught  up  our  forage 
caps  and  made  for  the  door,  but  seemed  utteny 
dumfoundered.  We  opened  the  door,  —  still  not  a 
word. 

“  Good  evening.  Dr.  Crab,”  I  said,  as  I  stood  in 
the  doorway ;  “  accept  our  apologies  for  having  en¬ 
tered  your  house.  Ifou  may  oe  perfectly  certain  we 
sha’n’t  repeat  the  offence.”  And  I  shut  the  door  af 
ter  me,  glad,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  that  we 
were  out  of  it. 

But  we  were  not  The  door  flew  open  again. 
With  nothing  on  his  feet  but  a  pair  of  blue  stock¬ 
ings,  his  dressing-gown  flying  behind  him,  no  hat, 
and  his  red  face  smoking  again  with  perspiration, 
the  little  man  came  rusmng  down  the  steps,  and 
laid  hold  of  me. 

“  Here,  stop !  Don’t  be  a  fool !  I  was  too  hasty, 
—  you  ’re  a  trump  I  Come  back  1  It  is  all  right 
now.  Come  into  the  house,  and  let ’s  be  calm !  ”  He 
jerked  out  the  words  at  intervals,  between  a  series  of 
wheezy  pantings  for  breath.  And  by  the  time  he 
had  finished,  what  with  being  taken  by  surprise,  and 
strenuously  pulled,  I  was  inside  the  door  again. 

He  got  us  both  in ;  pushed,  dragged,  and  talked 
ns  into  a  comfortable  ughted  room ;  made  us  sit 
down,  and  then  fell  back  exhausted  into  an  easy- 
chair.  I  would  not  have  given  a  farthing  for  his 
sanity. 

“  Ouf !  ”  he  snorted,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  “  that 
was  a  breather,  and  no  mistake  I  Now,  gentlemen, 
listen  a  moment.  I  am  a  passionate  ol(f  d(^  ;  but 
I’ve  gone  too  far.  I’m  sorry.  I  apologize.  Imight 
have  known  that  you  were  simply  humbugged  by  a 
set  of  fellows  who  ought  to  nave  known  better. 
However,  I  see  it  all  now ;  you ’ve  been  hoaxed,  and 


that ’s  the  long  and  short  of  it.  Now  look  here  1  take 
your  choice.  Saddle  the  high  hmse,  stand  on  your 
dignity,  walk  ont  as  yon  did  just  now,  and  go  W:k 
in  a  rage  to  the  barracks,  to  md  yourselves  a  stand¬ 
ing  joke  to  the  mess  for  many  a  day ;  or  stop  where 
you  are.  I  don’t  care  much  for  youngsters,  as  a  gen^ 
eral  rule,  but  I  like  you  ”  —  turning  towards  me  — 
“  for  your  pluck,  and  I  dare  say  your  fiiend  will  im¬ 
prove  on  acquaintance.  I  can  give  you  a  good  glass 
of  grog,  or  capital  claret,  if  you  prefer  it,  and  a  real 
Havana  if  yon  smoke ;  although  you’re  both  far 
too  young  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  You  shall 
stay  with  me  till  such  time  as  Hallett  and  the  rest 
have  done  waiting  for  your  return  to  be  grinned  at. 
Then  to-morrow  you  shall  tell  as  many  lies  as  you 
like  about  the  pleasant  evening  old  Crabby  gave  you, 
and  foiget  altogether  how  he  lost  his  temper.  £h  ? 
What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

What  did  we  say  ?  Why,  of  course  we  were  in¬ 
expressibly  delight^.  Our  eccentric  host  grunted 
his  satisfaction,  and  set  about  his  hospitable  prepa¬ 
rations.  Suddenly  he  paused,  and  looked  curiously 
at  our  costumes. 

“  Studs,  dress-coat,  and  general  get-up,”  he  solilo¬ 
quized,  in  a  way  that  brought  the  color  to  our  faces. 
“  I  tell  you  what,  young  uns,  you  ’re  better  suited  for 
the  drawing-room  than  this  den  of  mine  here.  Now 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  just  put  on  a  coat  and 
take  you  up  stjurs  to  Mrs.  Crab.  You’ve  had  as 
much  wine  as  is  good  for  you,  I  ’ll  be  bound,  at  mess ; 
and  I 've  got  the  nicest  girl  to  show  you  between  this 
and  Galway.  A  niece  of  mine,  brought  over  on  a 
visit.  Not  going  to  let  the  Slashers  get  about  her. 
No,  no !  far  too  good  for  them ;  but  I  ’fl  make  an  ex¬ 
ception  with  you.  Besides,”  he  added,  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  grin,  “  Mrs.  C.  will  be  wondering  what  all  the 
row ’s  been  about.” 

III. 

“Mrs.  Crab,  Mr.  Tombs.  Mrs.  Crab,  Mr. — 
what ’s  your  name  ?  Mr.  Lobley.  We ’ve  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  discussion,  Mrs.  Crab,  —  nothing  to  speak 
of.  'This,  gentlemen,  is  Miss  Crab,  come  to  kill  half 
Athlone,  —  eh,  Maggie  ?  ” 

“  Uncle,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  ” 

“  Crab,  for  shame  of  yourself!  ” 

'The  first  ejaculation  came  from  the  young  lady, 
the  second  from  the  old  one.  Seniores priores,  let  us 
sketch  Mrs.  Crab  first. 

Extremes  meet,  they  say.  “Whatever  good  rea¬ 
sons  Dr.  Crab  had  for  choosing  his  spouse,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  had  an  eye  to  contrast.  He  was 
little,  stout,  red-faced,  snub-nosed,  small-eyed,  large¬ 
mouthed,  loud-voiced,  and  blunt  in  the  extreme. 
Mrs.  Crab  stood  six  feet  in  her  stockings,  was  sdl  an¬ 
gles  and  bones,  had  a  face  as  yellow  as  a  guinea  (the 
effect  of  many  years  spent  in  Jamaica),  large  hooked 
nose,  overhanging  mouth,  with  the  two  front  teeth 
unpleasantly  prominent,  wore  spectacles,  and  talked 
in  a  shrill  hissing  tone,  which  set  all  your  teeth  on 
edge  in  an  instant.  'The  doctor  was  careless  in  dress, 
in  manner,  and  eveiything  else.  Mrs.  C.  was  all 
primness,  propriety,  stiffness,  regularity,  and  deco¬ 
rum  roll^  into  one  body.  Finiuly  the  doctor  par¬ 
took  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  —  solid  and 
liquid,  —  especimly  the  latter,  in  utter  disregard  of 
gout  or  dyspepsia ;  while  his  lady  was  martyr  to  a 
perpetual  liver-complaint,  and  starved  herself  in 
everything  except  a  certain  quack  medicine, —  Pro¬ 
fessor  Totley’s  pills, —  which  she  took  herself,  and 
distributed  among  her  firiends  unsparingly,  to  the 
great  horror  of  her  worthy  husband. 
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A  great  deal  of  all  this,  of  course,  I  found  out  af¬ 
terwards.  All  that  1  was  conscious  of  at  the  time 
was  a  gaunt  spectre  of  a  woman,  taller  in  reality 
than  myself,  and  looking  from  her  enormous  length 
of  dress  a  very  giantess,  who  rose  up  ih>m  her  seat 
like  a  many-join^  telescope,  and  acknowledged  our 
bows  with  a  stiff  little  jerk  of  her  head,  and  a  glance 
at  her  husband  which  said  as  plainly  as  possible, 
“  What  ever  have  you  brought  these  youths  here 
for  ?  ” 

But  the  other  lady !  My  dear  reader,  I  am  ap¬ 
proaching  the  most  cntical  part  of  my  narrative. 
Here  is  ue  heroine  to  be  exhibited  for  your  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  really  I  cannot  do  her  anything  like  jus¬ 
tice.  Looking  back,  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind  is  that  of  a  brown,  saucy-looking  brunette, 
with  irregular  features,  curling  Wr  clustering  over 
a  somewhat  low  forehead,  large  ffark  eyes,  nez  re- 
troussd  (I  like  disguising  our  blunt  English  phrase), 
tolerable-sized  mouth,  and  small  elegant  figure. 
“  In  fact,  a  very  ordinary,  commonplace  girl  alto¬ 
gether,  eh,  Mr.  Tombs  ?  ” 

Not  at  all,  my  dear  reader ;  she  was  really  one  of 
the  most  charmii^  creatures  I  have  ever  come  across, 
irresistibly  so.  There  was  a  piquant,  saucy,  boyish 
look  about  that  face ;  a  pleasant,  merry,  unembar¬ 
rassed,  yet  perfectly  ladylike  grace  in  all  her  words 
and  actions,  which  told  immensely  with  the  male 
sex.  Your  first  idea  was,  “  What  a  glorious  boy 
that  girl  would  make  !  ”  your  secoml,  “  She ’s  the 
jolliest  girl  I  ever  came  across”;  and  then  you 
got  thoroughly  bewitched,  and  went  home  to  dream 
of  her.  Where  the  charm  was  hidden,  whether  in 
the  hair  that  never  would  lie  strmght,  or  the  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes  that  were  always  bewildering  you  with  their 
brightness,  or  the  little  nose  which  violated  every 
rule  of  classical  beauty,  or  the  pouting  red  lips  whick 
were  seldom  closed  for  two  seconds  together,  or  the 
dimpled  chin,  or  where,  you  could  n’t  for  the  life  of 
you  tell.  But  one  thing  was  certain,  it  lay  some¬ 
where,  and  that  was  all  i^ut  it. 

“  Tea,  Mrs.  C.,”  said  the  doctor.  “  I  told  these 
young  gentlemen  how  much  better  it  was  for  them 
than  guzzling  all  the  evening.  We  ’ll  go  down  to 
grog  and  smoke  at  ten.  Never  you  say  again.  Miss 
Magpie,  that  I  don’t  bring  the  red-coats  to  see  you. 
Here  are  a  couple.  T^  away :  but  don’t  make 
too  much  noise  ;  I  want  a  nap.”  And  thereupon 
he  lay  back  in  an  easy-chair,  threw  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief  over  his  head,  and  almost  immediately  favored 
us  to  a  little  snoring. 

Six  months  in  the  Slashers  had  done  a  good  deal 
for  me,  but  still  I  was  not  over  and  above  used  to 
ladies’  society.  I  glanced  at  Lobley ;  he  was  staring 
fixedly  at  a  porc^in  figure  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  trying,  apparently,  to  tear  off  one  of  his  waist¬ 
coat  buttons.  Mrs.  C.  made  the  tea  in  solemn  si¬ 
lence.  As  to  the  young  lady,  I  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  her.  There  was  a  fi^htful  pause,  broken  only 
by  the  doctor’s  snores.  Suddenly  a  hearty  burst  of 
laughter  rang  through  the  room.  Maigarct,  my 
dear !  ”  said  Mrs.  Crab,  reprovingly. 

O,  I  really  could  n’t  help  it.  It  was  so  ridic¬ 
ulous,  BO  like  a  Quakers’  meeting  1  Come,  Mr. 
Tombs,  mv  uncle  told  us  to  talk ;  can’t  you  say 
something  r  ” 

There  was  something  so  comic  in  the  face  with 
which  she  spoke,  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  with 
her.  Somehow  or  other,  my  shyness  all  vanished. 
In  five  minutes  we  were  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.  Once  loosened,  my  tongue  went  on  wheels. 
I  told  her  all  my  first  impressions  of  the  200th,  de¬ 


scribed  my  brother  officers,  went  through  a  good 
deal  of  innocent  scandal,  told  a  few  mess-tales  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  and  found  myself  prattling  as  only  an  en¬ 
sign,  not  quite  eighteen,  can  prattle,  when  totally 
at  his  ease.  It  seemed  to  amuse  the  young  lady 
immensely.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Crab  never  spoke, 
except  to  check  our  merriment  when  it  seemed 
likely  to  interrupt  the  veteran’s  snores,  and  Lobley 
fidgeted  in  his  chair,  and  pretended  to  be  engaged 
in  a  volume  of  “Views  up  the  Rhine.”  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it,  but  I  rather  exulted  over  him, 
and  felt  not  a  little  proud  of  playing  first  fiddle  to 
such  an  extent.  He  certainly  looked  anything  bat 
comfortable. 

We  got  from  barrack  life  back  to  an  earlier  date. 
I  began  describing  Chickenborough,  and  my  home 
there.  Mrs.  Crab  pricked  up  her  ears.  “  Are  yon 
the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Tombs  ?  ”  she  asked,  turning  her 
spectacles  full  upon  me. 

“  Eldest  and  only  one,”  I  said. 

“  Sisters  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  —  three.” 

“  Large  house  ?  ” 

I  described  the  house  and  grounds,  not  witbont 
an  instinctive  notion  that  she  had  no  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  me.  If  it  had  been  the  young  lady  it  would 
have  been  very  different  Mrs.  Cr^  seemed  quite 
altered.  She  multiplied  her  questions,  until  I  had 
gone  pretty  fairly  through  all  our  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments.  Miss  Crab  looked  annoyed.  Her  aunt’s 
face  brightened  considerably,  and  she  asked  me  quite 
cordially  to  have  another  cup  of  tea. 

“  And  where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Lobley?* 
said  the  giantess,  turning  round  to  my  brother 
sub. 

“  Thank  goodness,”  I  thought,  “  there ’s  somebody 
else  in  for  it  now.” 

Lobley  had  become  thoroughly  sulky.  He  re¬ 
plied  very  shortly,  —  so  grumpily,  indeed,  that  I 
thought  Mrs.  C.  would  be  offended.  But  she  was  not 
I  never  saw  any  one  so  eager  for  domestic  details. 
Lobley  had  no  more  chance  with  her  than  I  had. 
In  five  minutes  she  had  pumped  out  of  him  that  he 
was  the  third  son  out  of  six ;  father  an  officer  on 
half-pay,  living  in  Germany ;  mother  dead ;  he  him¬ 
self  sent  into  the  army  by  a  rich  uncle ;  with  sun¬ 
dry  other  details  fairly  dragged  out  of  him,  to  the 
evident  increase  of  bis  ill-humor. 

I  began  to  think  it  was  too  bad,  the  catechizing 
had  grown  insufferable.  Miss  Maggie’s  face  ez- 
ressed  the  same  feeling.  Suddenly,  with  a  jerk  of 
er  arm,  intentional  I  believe,  over  went  the  round 
table  at  her  elbow,  with  a  teacup  and  a  workbox  on 
it.  There  was  a  crash,  and  up  started  the  doctor, 
in  time  to  hear  Mrs.  Crab’s  angry  rebuke.  He 
stretched  himself  and  arose. 

“  There,  that ’s  enough.  Pick  up  the  pieces ;  why, 
—  bless  me,  —  it ’s  after  ten  !  Talked  enough,  Mag, 
eh  ?  And  how  are  the  youngsters  ?  ”  turning  to 
Lobley  and  myself.  “  One  of  you  looks  bored. 
Mrs.  C.’s  had  him  in  hand.  I’ll  be  bound.  The 
other ’s  so-so ;  he ’s  been  in  your  care.  Miss  Mag. 
Well,  come,  let’s  move  down  stairs,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  hot  Ladies,  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed.” 

“  Before  you  go,  Mr.  Tombs,”  said  the  giantess, 
addressing  me  with  a  smiling  face,  very  different 
from  the  one  with  which  she  had  listened  to  poor 
Lobley’s  confession,  “  you  must  accept  a  little  pres¬ 
ent,  not  ornamental,  but  useful.  I  suways  give  one 
to  my  friends  [^a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word],  and 
you  must  promise  to  use  it —  ” 

“  Yes,  put  it  behind  the  fire,  or  poison  his  worst 
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enemy  with  it  What  do  you  say  to  a  dose  of  pills, 
Tombs,  eh  ?  "  growled  the  doctor. 

“  Mr.  Tombs  is  too  sensible  to  be  prejudiced  by 
misrepresentations,”  said  Mrs.  Crab,  producing,  sure 
enough,  a  pill-box  from  her  pocket  “  Two  taken 
every  night  at  bedtime  —  ” 

“  Will  kill  you  in  a  week,”  interrupted  her  spouse. 

I  was  beginning  to  see  Mrs.  Crab’s  weak  points. 
"  Thank  you,  ma’am,”  1  struck  in.  “  I  will  certainly 
try  them. 

Dr.  Crab  favored  me  with  a  stare.  “Whew!” 
he  whistled,  “you  ’re  a  deep  one,  or  I ’m  much  mis¬ 
taken.  Well,  are  we  ready  now?  Isn’t  Mr.  Lob- 
ley  to  have  a  box  ?  ” 

“  O,  thank  you,  I  hate  physic,”  stud  my  friend, 
incautiously,  hlrs.  Crab  gmred  at  him  vindictively 
through  her  spectacles.  We  said  Crood  night  to  the 
ladies.  Miss  Crab  gave  us  a  pleasant  smile  at  part¬ 
ing.  As  to  Mrs.  C.,  she  was  barely  civil  to  Lobley. 
'The  two  elder  brothers,  added  to  the  rejection  of 
Totley’s  pills,  had  evidently  settled  him,  once  and 
forever,  in  her  estimation. 

It  was  midnight  before  we  left  the  Crow’s  Nest. 
Dr.  Crab  proved  a  most  entertaining  host.  In  his 
own  peculiar  gruff  style,  he  jerked  out  anecdote  after 
anecdote  from  the  experience  of  a  military  life  of 
twenty-five  years  spent  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  whiskey  was  excellent,  the  cigars  ditto ;  although 
I  am  afraid  we  were  very  incompetent  critics.  Time 
passed  away  only  too  quickly.  We  rose  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  our  host  “  I  won’t  press  you  to 
stay.  Late  enough.  Don’t  like  to  see  lads  out  later 
than  this.  Glad  to  have  seen  you.  Remember 
another  time,  and  don’t  take  an  angry  man  at  his 
word.  You  shall  come  to  see  me  again.  No  small 
honor  that,  I  can  tell  yon ;  for  I ’m  not  over-fond 
of  company.  What ’s  more,  you  shall  come  and 
see  Mag.  You  ’re  too  young  for  much  mischief 
yet  Never  mind  Mrs.  Crab  and  her  pills.  Take 
care  of  the  step.  There,  —  good  night”;  and  he 
slammed  the  door  behind  us. 

“  What  a  jolly  ending  to  a  bad  beginning !  ”  I 
exclaimed  as  we  walked  oack.  “  Capit^  old  chap 
when  you  come  to  know  him.  And  what  a  stun¬ 
ning  girl  I  ” 

“Humph,”  said  Lobley,  “ the  girl ’s  all  well 
enough ;  so  was  the  grog ;  but  if  ever  I  met  such  a 
creature  as  that  yellow  old  woman  —  ” 

We  came  to  the  barrack  gates  before  he  had 
finished. 


The  undress  uniform  of  the  Royal  Slashers  at 
this  period  consisted  of  a  tight  shell-jacket  (scarlet, 
with  yellow  facings),  fitting  closely  to  the  body, 
with  a  row  of  gold  outtons  down  the  front,  and  dec¬ 
orated  on  the  shoulders  with  what  I  can  best  de¬ 
scribe  as  two  baker’s  twists  covered  with  gold 
thread ;  a  forage  cap  with  the  regimental  number 
in  front ;  trousers  of  the  lightest,  washed-out,  faded- 
looking  blue ;  together  with  white  pipeclayed  sword- 
belt,  buckled  round  the  waist,  com^deted  a  costume 
which,  though  suitable  enough  for  a  well-made  man, 
was  highly  ridiculous  when  displayed  on  a  lanky  en¬ 
sign  or  a  fat  old  major. 

Attired  after  this  fashion  I  walked  towards  the 
mess-room  to  bresAfast  the  next  morning,  writh  head 
slightly  aching  from  the  effects  of  the  doctor's  whiskey. 

It  only  wanted  half  an  hour  to  parade,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  fellows  were  standing  at  the  door,  or 
leaning  out  of  the  mess-room  windows,  enjoying  the 


bright  sunshine,  and  watching  the  lively  bustle  going 
on,  as  the  men  came  trooping  out  of  their  various 
quarters.  A  regular  roar  greeted  me  as  I  came 
up.  ^  “  Well,  Tombs,  what  sort  of  an  evening  ?  ”  — 

Was  old  Crabby  glad  to  see  you  ?  ”  —  “  How  about 
the  dragon  ?  ”  —  “  Wbo  was  ucked  out  first,  you  or 
Lobley  ?  ”  —  “  Did  the  old  boy  have  a  fit  ?  ”  —  “  Has 
he  sent  his  love  to  the  mess  ?  ”  These  were  a  few  of 
the  questions  which  were  asked  in  a  volley,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  shouts  of  laughter  which  brought  every 
officer  within  hearing  to  the  spot. 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  come  back  ?  ”  said  FuUarton, 
taking  aid  vantage  of  a  slight  lull.  “We  waited  for 
you  till  nearly  twelve ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  I 
lost  a  bottle  of  clauet  to  Saunders,  on  your  being 
home  in  half  an  hour.” 

“  Could  n’t  face  us,  eh  ?  ”  grinned  Ilallett 

“  It  must  have  been  an  ainecting  scene,  —  Damon 
and  Pythias  bearding  old  Crab,”  roared  Fullarton. 
I  may  remark  that  Lobley  and  I  haul  a  score  of  nick¬ 
names, —  Siamese  Twins,  Hob  and  Nob,  Damon 
amd  Pythias,  &c. 

“  Well,  but  come.  Tombs;  tell  us  all  about  it,  and 
we  ’ll  promise  not  to  laugh,”  said  Ross ;  “  that  is,  if 
we  can  help  it.  Let  us  have  the  whole  history.” 

“  Upon  my  word,”  I  said,  striving  haird  to  put  on 
a  faice  of  bewilderment,  “  I  don’t  know  what  you  adl 
mean.  I  cam  only  say  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening,  and  did  n’t  leave  until  this  morning.” 

“  O,  come,  come !  that ’s  too  good,”  interrupted 
F ullarton.  “  Why,  man  alive,  you  know  well  enough 
that  Dr.  Crab  never  invited  you  at  all.  Your  hum¬ 
ble  servant  wrote  the  letters,  amd  that ’s  the  long 
and  short  of  it  I  ” 

“  Then  Dr.  Crab  taikes  a  joke  very  kindly,”  I  saud, 
coolly.  “  He  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  —  tea  up 
stairs,  whiskey  and  cigars  below,  —  and  kept  us  till 
midnight”  They  stared.  I  spoke  so  seriously  that 
they  were  evidently  nonplussed.  “  Wonders  will 
never  cease,”  observed  Haillett,  shrugging  his  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  “  I  would  have  laid  a  hundred  to  one  that  Crab 
would  have  horsewhipped  you.  He ’s  the  crankiest 
spitfire  in  the  service.  You  ’re  not  trying  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  humbug,  youngster,  now,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Humbug  or  not.  Captain  Hallett,”  I  saiid,  in  am 
injured  tone,  “  I  have  not  enjoyed  an  evening  so 
much  for  a  long  time.  Lobley  may  speatk  for  mm- 
self.” 

“  Well,  there ’s  a  mystery  somewhere,”  said  Hal¬ 
lett  “Just  fancy,  sir!”  he  continued,  addressing 
the  senior  major  who  walked  up  at  that  moment 
“  Our  two  youngsters  spent  the  evening  with  the 
doctor  yesterday ;  and,  more  extraiordinauy  still,  en¬ 
joyed  themselves !  ” 

“  With  Dr.  Crab  ?  Bless  me  !  ”  said  the  major. 
—  “Why,  Mr.  Tombs,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
something  of  the  new  l^auty.  All  the  ladies  are 
raving  ateut  a  girl  who  has  been  seen  about  with 
Mrs.  C.,  a  regmar  out-and-outer,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather.” 

“Ah,  that  explains  the  pleasant  evening,”  ob¬ 
served  Fullarton.  “  Why,  Tombs,  you  are  a  slyer 

Tie  than  I  thought !  ” 

told  the  major  I  had  certainly  been  introduced 
to  the  young  lady,  —  thought  her  verj'  pleasing,  good- 
looking,  and  so  on,  —  good  talker,  and  plenty  of  fun 
about  her. 

“  Well,  you  ’re  a  lucky  dog,  that ’s  all  I  can  say,” 
replied  the  major.  “  She  has  been  in  Athlone  a 
week,  and  you  ’re  the  first  person  I  have  heard  of  as 
having  been  introduced  to  her.  Mr.  Tombs  has 
stolen  a  march  upon  you  all,  gentlemen.” 
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**  I  consider  that  jou  are  under  deep  obligations 
to  me,  Tombe,  my  boy,  for  sending  you  last  night  to 
the  doctor’s ;  besides  having  cost  me  a  bottle  of  clar¬ 
et,”  observed  Fullarton,  as  I  rushed  into  the  mess- 
room  to  snatch  a  few  mouthfuls  before  parade. 

It  was  a  fearfully  hot  morning.  The  perspiration 
rolled  off  my  face  as  we  marched  and  wheeled,  and 
formed  hollow  square,  and  wore  out  time,  boots,  and 
patience  together,  on  the  scorching  ep^vel  of  the  bar¬ 
rack  square.  It  was  over  at  last.  The  welcome  dis¬ 
missal  was  given.  The  major  and  zuljutant  walked 


went  to  the  mess-room  for  pale  ale;  the  men  re¬ 
treated  to  their  qnarlers ;  the  nursery-maids  and 
miscellaneous  public,  who  had  clustered  about  the 
gates,  duijKtrscd ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  square 
was  nearly  deserted.  As  to  myself,  I  took  refuge 
from  the  heat  in  my  own  room ;  quickly  threw  off 
my  tight  imiform  and  odious  stock ;  put  on  the  light¬ 
est  summer  suit  I  possessed,  atid  lay  cooling  for  half 
an  hour  in  my  easy-ebair.  There  was  a  sharp  knock 
at  the  door,  and  in  walked  no  less  a  person  than  Dr. 
Crab. 

I  cannot  say  that  uniform  improved  his  appear¬ 
ance.  What  with  his  face  and  dress  together,  there 
was  so  much  red  about  him,  that  the  Dushy  white 
whiskers  were  quite  a  relief.  He  gave  a  sort  of 
amiable  growl  as  be  sat  down. 

“  Humph  I  Don’t  know  what ’s  come  over  me. 
First  subaltern  I ’ve  been  to  see  for  years.  Taken  a 
fancy  to  you  somehow.  Glad  you  stuck  up  to  me 
last  night.  Ugh !  have  n’t  you  got  an  easy-chair?  ” 

“  Tmte  this  one,  sir,”  I  exclaimed,  spnn^ng  up. 

“  Ah !  thank  you ;  there  I  Not  bad  quarters  there.” 

“  Too  good  for  a  sub.  Humph  I  Pictures,  smok¬ 
ing-caps,  dressing-case,  cigar-box,  dressing-gown, 
scent-tottle,  and  I  don’t  know  what,”  looking  round 
my  neat  apartment.  “  Far  too  much  foolery.  Ought 
to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  minute’s  notice.  Should 
n’t  smoke  ;  far  too  young,  humph !  ” 

“  Your  cigars  were  very  good  last  night,  doctor.” 

“  Should  n’t  have  given  them  you,  very  wrong, 
nor  grog  either.  By  the  way,  I  feel  thirsty  now. 
May  as  well  have  some  lunch.  Come  along,  and  we 
’ll  have  some  together  in  the  mess-room.  vVhere ’s 
the  other  fellow, — Lobley  ?  —  eh  ?  ” 

I  said  I  had  not  seen  him  all  the  morning. 

“  Ah  1  grog  too  much  for  him ;  seedy ;  headache 
and  soda-water,”  grunted  the  doctor  as  we  turned 
out. 

Our  entrance  into  the  mess-room  produced  no 
small  sensation.  It  appeared  that  the  doctor  had 
not  set  foot  in  it  since  his  return  from  a  six  months’ 


leave,  nor  was  he  at  the  best  of  times  very  fond  of 
favoring  it  with  his  presence.  Quite  a  group  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  with  real  or  pretended  congratulations 
on  his  reappearance.  He  took  it  all  very  coolly. 

“  There,  there  !  that  will  do.  I ’m  sure  you ’ve  all 
been  lost  without  me.  Ah  I  Hallett ;  stouter  than 
ever,  I  see.  I  always  told  you  how  it  would  be. 
Apoplexy,  my  dear  fellow,  apoplexy !  Give  these 
younjMters  a  step,  some  day,  as  sure  as  fate.” 

“  Confound  him !  ”  growled  the  senior  captain, 
“  I ’d  back  my  life  against  his  any  day.”  But  I  saw 
he  did  not  much  like  the  allusion. 


“  I  saw  Sir  Edward  the  other  day,  in  town,”  went 
on  the  doctor,  addressing  Maxwell,  the  younger 
brother  of  this  same  Sir  Edward,  with  whom  he  was 
at  deadly  feud.  “  Remarkably  well  he  looked,  to  be 
sure.  No  chance  of  the  title  passing  yet  awhile. 
They  talk  of  his  getting  married  shortly.  By  the 
way,  speaking  of  marriage,  did  n’t  I  see  Miss  Thomp¬ 


son’s  wedding  in  the  papers,  the  other  day,  at 
Dublin?  I  mwi^s  thought  —  Ah  1  I  beg  pardon, 
Delany,  I  had  forgotten  you  were  here.  Never 
mind,  plenty  more  mh  in  the  sea,  you  know,  humph  t* 

“  Better  not  fish  at  all  than  catch  a  Tartar,  doc¬ 
tor,”  said  Fullarton,  with  a  mischievous  smile,  cov¬ 
ering  Delany’s  retreat. 

“  Mrs.  Crab  is  very  well,  thank  you,”  cried  the  im¬ 
perturbable  little  man,  at  once  appropriating  the  al¬ 
lusion.  “  Where  did  you  pick  up  that  spavined  old 
hack  I  saw  you  driving  yesterday  ?  ” 

“  Spavined  old  hack  1  Confound  it  all,”  said 
Fullarton,  starting  up,  “  I  gave  Morrison  a  coed 
hundred  for  him,  two  months  ago.” 

“  Ah !  exactly.  Should  have  thought  he  was 
one  of  Morrison’s,  from  the  look  of  him.  Heard 
the  other  day  that  a  fifleen-year-old  screw,  which 
had  been  in  every  regiment  in  the  garrison,  regular 
roarer,  had  been  palmed  off  on  a  greenhorn  from 
somewhere  or  other.  It  can’t  be  the  same  of 
course,”  continued  the  doctor,  as  Fullarton  walked 
off  angrily. 

“There.  Tombs,  my  boy,  we  can  have  lunch, 
I  think,  now  that  the  coast  is  clear.” 

Clear  enough,  in  all  conscience  I  The  doctor  had 
utterly  routed  h^  opponents  with  his  caustic  tongue. 
We  were  left  in  peace.  His  victory  added  consid¬ 
erably  to  my  companion's  good  temper.  “  Fetch 
Mr.  Lxibley,”  he  said,  as  he  concluded  a  hearty  at¬ 
tack  an  the  cold  meat  and  pickles.  “  I  was  told  to 
bring  you  both.  Ladies  want  a  sail.  All  go  to¬ 
gether,  eh  ?  ” 

I  had  intended  joining  Fullarton  and  one  or  two 
others  on  a  rabbit-shooting  expedition.  The  thought 
of  another  chat  with  Miss  Mi^gie  decided  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“You’re  mad.  Tombs  I”  exclaimed  Fullarton,  an¬ 
grily,  when  I  told  him.  “  Old  Crabstick ’s  only  making 
game  of  you,  —  taking  you  up  out  of  spite  to  us  for 
our  joke  upon  him.  ft ’s  this  girl,  I  suppose,  you  ’re 
thinxing  of.  Well,  Crab  knows  she ’s  pretty  safe 
with  such  boys  as  you  and  Lobley.” 

“  At  all  events,’’  I  said,  rather  nettled,  “  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  the  best  of  it  just  now,  had  n’t  he  ?  ” 

“  He  fights  his  battles,”  said  Fullarton,  sharply, 
“  with  the  same  weapon  as  that  with  which  Samson 
smote  the  Philistines,  —  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.” 


V. 

I  DATE  a  succession  of  very  pleasant  daj-s  from 
my  introduction  to  Dr.  Crab.  It  soon  became 
known  throughout  the  barracks  and  Athlone  gener¬ 
ally  that  the  doctor  had  broken  through  his  usual 
caution,  and  come  out  in  a  new  character  alto¬ 
gether,  —  patron  of  mj’self,  and  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree  of  Lobley  also.  Not  only  did  that  first  boat¬ 
ing  expedition  come  off  with  great  success,  but 
many  others  after  it.  Rides,  excursions  on  foot, 
visits  to  the  neighboring  towns,  little  social  picnics, 
&c.,  &c.,  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession. 
True  to  his  declared  determination,  we  were  the 
only  Slashers  whom  the  doctor  admitted  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  his  nfcce,  save  and  except  the  colonel  and 
paymaster,  who  had  been  old  cronies  of  his  through 
years  of  home  and  foreign  service.  As  both  Colonel 
Cox  and  Captain  Seaton  had  wives,  we  formed  a 
tolerable  party  together.  There  was  a  Miss  Cox, 
a  moderately  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  very  thick  with 
Miss  Ma^e,  besides  some  smaller  fiy  who  were 
occasiomdiy  admitted  to  our  expeditions. 

“  Some  men  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.”  Much  did  the  mess 
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wonder  at  the  singular  good  luck  of  its  two  junior 
members.  We  hitherto  been  rather  treated  as 

_ what  indeed  we  were  —  little  better  than  a 

couple  of  school-boys ;  but  now  seldom  a  day  came 
but  we  were  at  the  colonel’s,  who  rarely  encouraged 
risitors  save  on  special  and  state  occasions ;  or, 
mwe  usually  still,  at  the  Crow’s  Nest,  which,  though 
heretc^ore  regarded  rather  as  a  dragon’s  den,  was 
now  vainly  bmeged  by  milita^  and  civil,  male  and 
female,  alike  desirous  of  knowing  the  beautiful  Miss 
Margaret  Crab.  The  doctor  was  inexorable.  Cards, 
of  course,  were  politely  returned,  but  invitations  as 
politely  declined.  A  large  picnic  given  by  the 
mess  could  not  tempt  him,  nor  was  Mn.  Crab  to  be 
won  over,  although  specially  invited.  Miss  Maggie 
herself  seemed  quite  to  acquiesce. 

“  I  don’t  really  care  to  know  any  one  else,  Mr. 
Tombs,”  she  said  one  day,  when  I  questioned  her 
on  the  subject.  “  Uncle  and  aunt,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Cox,  the  Seatons,  dear  Mary,”  —  that  was  Miss 
Cox,  —  and,  though  last  not  least,  Mr.  Lobley  and 

I  ourself,  are  quite  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

’ve  got  over  my  school-girl  admiration  of  a  red 
coat,”  —  she  wasn’t  more  than  my  own  age,  I’m 
certain,  —  “  and  would  far  rather  have  such  a  cosey 
little  party  as  we  had  last  ni^ht  at  the  colonel’s 
than  any  amount  of  violent  dissipation.  Besides  — 
but  you  are  too  young  to  understand  what  I  was 
going  to  say.”  Fancy  that  to  a  six  months’  old 
ensign  in  the  Slashers !  “  Well,  don’t  look  cross,* 
and  I’ll  tell  you.  You  know  if  there  really  was 
anything  going  on  which  I  should  like  to  be  at,  I 
codd  easily  coax  uncle  and  the  dear  old  colonel 
into  taking  me,  and  meanwhile  —  ” 

“Meanwhile,  your  ladyship’s  acquaintance  is  the 
more  sought  after  because  people  can’t  get  it,”  I 
interrupted. 

“  Your  penetration  does  you  credit,  sir.  You 
are  improving,  I  must  say.  If  yrou  could  but  pro¬ 
duce  a  pair  of  nice  whiskers  I  might  fancy  you  quite 
a  man.’’ 

“  Confound  —  ” 

“  'There,  don’t  use  naughty  words.  I ’m  going 
into  the  garden,  and  you  may  come  with  me  if  you 
like.” 

In  sober  earnest  nothing  could  have  been  more 
fortunate  for  me  in  every  way  than  the  intimate 
familiarity  into  which  I  was  admitted  at  the  sur- 
gran’s  and  colonel’s.  With  all  his  eccentricities  Dr. 
Crab  was,  at  the  bottom,  a  most  kindly-hearted, 
sensible  man,  and  his  friendship,  when  he  chose  to 
bestow  it,  was  real  and  valuable,  especially  to  an 
impulsive  youngster  like  myself.  To  a  much  great¬ 
er  degree  might  this  be  said  of  the  colonel.  A 
thorough  gentleman  and  soldier,  of  splendid  family, 
noted  as  one  of  the  crack  commanding  officers  of 
his  day,  possessing  the  utmost  esteem  of  all  his  offi¬ 
cers  and  perfectly  adored  by  the  men,  no  wonder  I 
felt  proud  of  being  noticed  by  him.  SMth  an  ample 
fortune,  a  nice  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
a  kind,  ladylike  wife,  and  a  family  of  well-educated, 
merry  children  of  all  ages,  from  the  pretty  Mary 
of  eighteen  down  to  a  bright-eyed  young  toddles 
of  five,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  myself  of  their 
kindness.  I  was  still  boy  enough  to  join  in  the 
youngsters’  games.  Many  a  romp  did  we  all  — 
Mary  Cox  and  Maggie  Crab  included  —  have  on 
the  smooth  lawn  whi^  sloped  gently  down  to  the 
waters  of  the  finest  river  in  Ireland,  while  the 
seniors  sat  at  the  open  dining-room  windows  and 
applauded.  Nay,  more  than  once  did  Dr.  Crab 
put  down  his  meerschaum,  and  forcibly  drag^ng 


the  colonel  and  Captain  Seaton  with  him,  enter  vig¬ 
orously  into  a  game  of  blind-man’s-bufif,  or  dek,  until 
as  the  victimized  colonel  remarked,  a  day  in  the 
tropics  was  nothing  to  it.  Lobley  of  course  joined 
in  these  diversions,  though  to  a  less  extent.  There 
was  a  mutual  coolness  between  him  and  Mrs.  Crab, 
that  worthy  dame  having  a  decided  antipathy  to 
younger  sons,  while  Lobley  himself  had  as  great  a 
dislike  to  Professor  Totley’s  pills,  not  having  the 
discretion  —  or,  shall  we  say,  hypocrisy  —  of  your 
humble  servant,  who  pocketed  every  pill-box  that 
was  ofiered  him,  and  quietly  threw  it  away  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

Moreover,  my  brother  sub  was  hardly  of  my  child¬ 
ish  state  of  mind,  and  having  had  the  starch  taken 
out  of  his  shirt-collar  and  his  nose  injured  against  a 
tree  while  playing  blind-man’s-buff  on  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion,  when  Miss  Maggie  contrived  that  he  should 
continue  blindfold  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  he  had 
declared  that  he  did  n’t  care  for  so  much  romping. 
However,  he  was  quite  considered  as  one  of  our  lit¬ 
tle  party,  or,  as  Fullarton  expressed  it,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Cox,  Crab,  and  Co. 

Of  course  we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  plenty  of 
senseless  jokes  from  the  mess.  Crab  in  all  shapes 
and  forms — curried,  grilled,  and  cold — was  ordered 
for  Our  special  edification.  On  one  occasion,  on 
entering  my  room  late  at  night,  I  found  half  a  dozen 
living  specimens  crawling  sideways  about  the  floor ; 
on  another,  the  sharp  daws  and  cold  body  of  the 
same  marine  delicacy  —  boiled,  however,  this  time 
—  caused  me  to  jump  out  of  bed  in  no  little  conster¬ 
nation.  Lobley  fared  no  better.  We  were  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  title  of  the  Infant  Crabs;  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  meaning  smile  pass  round  the 
table  as  we  rose  before  the  decanters  had  gone  twice 
round,  and  of  hearing  the  doctor,  his  wife,  and  niece 
made  the  subject  of  a  hundred  pointed  remarks, 
which,  however  ridiculous  to  look  back  upon  now, 
were  sufficiently  galling  at  the  time.  However,  it 
was  only  harmless  chaff  after  all.  I  had  sense  enough 
even  then  to  understand  that  the  pleasant  social 
evenings  at  the  colonel’s,  the  quiet  rubliers  at  C.ap- 
tain  Seaton’s,  and  little  suppers  at  the  Crow’s  Nest, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  an  innocent  flirtation 
with  the  fair  Maggie,  were  far  preferable,  as  well  as 
more  profitable  to  mind  and  boily,  than  sitting  over 
cards  and  claret  in  the  mess-room  till  the  small 
hours.  However,  whether  I  thought  so  then  or  not, 
I  certainly  do  now. 


THE  GREAT  SINGERS  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  music  had 
attained  a  higli  degree  of  perfection,  being  cultivated 
throughout  Europe  with  considerable  success.  A 
great  impulse  to  its  prosperity  was  derived  from  tl.e 
number  of  fine  singers  that  then  appeared.  This 
stimulated  the  efforts  of  composers,  who  could  al¬ 
ways  command  a  ready  market  for  their  wares  where 
the  managers  of  theatres  had  within  reac'h  such  ar¬ 
tistes  as  would  “  fill  the  house,”  or,  in  other  word.-<, 
make  it  a  paying  concern.  As  far  as  talent  was  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  the  lessees  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain.  Singers  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  it 
was  difficult,  if  not  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  de¬ 
termine  which  of  them  was  the  best.  So  many  un¬ 
rivalled  vocalists  were  probably  owing  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools  of  music  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centur}'  were  established  on  the  Continent, 
more  especially  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy,  In  tht'se 
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academies  the  course  of  musical  education  was  strict 
and  complete.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that 
if  favored  by  nature,  as  man^  of  them  were,  the 
pupils  would  in  after  life  attain  eminence  in  their 
art.  This  really  was  the  case,  as  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  singers  of  that  period  will 
prove. 

The  first  name  on  the  list  is  Francesca  Margherita 
de  r  Epine.  She  came  to  England  from  Italy  in 
1692,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  German  of  the 
name  of  Greber.  The  wits  of  the  day  called  her 
“  Greber’s  Peg.”  Margherita  was  in  all  likelihood 
the  earliest  importation  of  an  Italian  singer  into 
our  country,  llie  London  Gazette  of  that  date 
speaks  of  her  as  “  the  Italian  lady,  that  is  lately 
come  over,  that  is  so  famous  for  singing.”  Her  per¬ 
formances  at  concerts  and  operas  fully  justified  this 
announcement  She  was  not  only  a  g<^  singer, 
but  a  skilful  player  on  what  we  call  the  piano ;  ^d- 
ing  to  both  these  accomplishments  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  music.  With  all  this,  she  by  no  means 
elicited  universal  admiration.  Swift — but  he  had 
no  appreciation  of  music  —  in  his  “  Journal  to  Stel¬ 
la,”  speaks  of  her  slightingly.  “  We  have  a  music 
meeting  in  our  town  (Windsor)  to-night.  I  went 
to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  there  was  Margherita,  and 
her  sister,  and  another  drab,  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers;” 
Perhaps  one  ground  of  Swift’s  dissatisfaction  lay  in 
this,  that  “  Peg  ”  was  no  beauty.  Her  want  of  per¬ 
son^  charms,  however,  did  not  keep  her  from  get¬ 
ting  a  husband.  We  find  that  after  she  had  l^en 
about  twenty  years  in  London,  and  had  out  of  her 
professional  earnings  saved  some  £  10,000,  she  was 
induced  to  yield  to  the  courtship  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Pepusch,  arranger  of  the  turs  in  the  “  Beggars’  Ope- 
1  Af^r  matrimony  she  retired  from  the  stage, 
and  received,  on  account  of  her  swarthy  complexion, 
the  nickname  of  “  Hecate  ”  from  her  husband.  This 
rather  uncomplimentary  appellation  she  submitted 
to  with  good  humor.  She  appeared  to  contemplate 
with  thankfulness  the  release  which  her  fortune  had 
accomplished  for  poor  Pepusch  out  of  the  care  and 
poverty  which  so  many  of  his  profession  are  called 
on  to  endure.  AVe  are  not,  iiowevcr,  to  suppose 
that  ^largherita  or  her  sister  had  sole  possession  of 
the  “  boards,”  for  a  very  formidable  rival  sprang  up 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Tofts.  Margherita  was  the 
“  star  ”  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  and  Mrs. 
Tufts  made  her  deb&t  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The 
conflicting  claims  of  these  songstresses  were  espoused 
by  the  public,  and  frequent  disturbances  in  conse¬ 
quence  took  place.  Slargherita  was  often  hissed 
and  hooted,  and  once  struck  with  an  orange.  This 
fruity  missile,  however,  —  it  is  due  to  the  male  sex  to 
say, — was  winged  by  a  female  arm.  Time,  that 
cures  so  many  things,  healed  the  breach  between 
these  two  vocalists,  and  we  find  them  singing  in  the 
same  opera  with  Niccolini,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rive<l  in  England,  and  of  whom  we  shall  now  say  a 
few  words. 

Cavaliere  Niccolini  Grimaldi,  a  Neapolitan  by 
birth,  arrived  in  London  about  the  year  1708.  He 
was  attracted  by  (as  he  was  informed)  the  rage 
prevalent  amongst  us  for  foreign  operas.  The  high 
reputation  which  he  brought  with  him  he  sustained, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
in  the  “  Taller,”  a  critic  not  likely  to  have  been,  as 
the  patentee  of  an  English  theatre,  very  lenient  to 
the  faults  of  a  foreign  artiste.  Niccolini  was  not 
merely  a  superior  vocalist,  but  a  superb  actor,  and 
possessc'd  of  a  fine  person.  He  was  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  London  company,  and  the  theatres  be¬ 


came  places  of  general  resort.  Playgoers  were, 
however,  at  this  time  deprived  of  one  m  their  stars. 
Mrs.  Tolls  was  obliged  to  quit  the  stage  in  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  fame  and  beauty,  from  symptoms  incip¬ 
ient  insanity.  The  “  Tatler  ”  alludes  to  this  in  un¬ 
feeling  terms.  Mrs.  Tolls  afterwards  married,  and 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Venice.  Here' her 
old  disorder  returned,  and  with  intermitting  violence 
afflicted  her  to  the  time  of  her  demise,  that  is,  for  a 
long  period  of  fifty  years,  as  she  died  in  1 760.  Her 
place  was  supplied  by  some  good  English  singers, — 
Mrs.  Cross,  Mrs.  Lindesay,  and  others.  One  termed 
“  The  Baroness,”  a  foreigner,  was  likewise  a  favo¬ 
rite,  as  also  Cassani  and  Isabella  Girardean. 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  been,  after  Mrs. 
Tofts’  retirement,  a  dearth  of  good  singers  for  about 
ten  years.  The  deficiency  was  supplied  by  making 
Niccolini  the  centre  of  attraction.  How  this  was 
done  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Spectator.” 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  peruse  its  pages  will 
remember  all  that  is  said  of  Niccolini’s  conilmt  with 
the  lion,  “which,”  says  Addison,  “has  been  very 
often  exhibited  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  most  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.”  “  The  Spectator  ”  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
Niccolini’s  powers  as  an  actor  and  singer,  lamenting 
that  the  great  artiste  was  forced  to  comply  with  the 
wretched  tastes  of  the  age.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  the  description  of  the  difi’erent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lion.  “It  was  confidently  affirmed,” 
says  the  “  Spectator,”  “  that  there  would  be  a  tame 
lion  sent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night, .... 
and  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger 
who  made  his  appearance  in  lung  William’s  days. 
Many,  likewise,  were  the  conjectures  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the 
hands  of  Niccolini.  Some  supposed  that  he  was 
to  subdue  him  in  recitative,  as  Orpheus  used  to 
serve  the  wild  beasts  in  his  time,  and  afterwards  to 

knock  him  on  the  head . The  lion  has  been 

changed  upon  the  audience  three  several  times :  the 
first  lion  was  a  candle-snuffer,  who  being  a  fellow 
of  a  testy,  choleric  temper,  overdid  his  part,  and 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  so  early  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  Besides,  it  was  objected  against 
him  that  he  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his  hinder 
paws,  and  w.alked  in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he 
looked  more  like  an  old  man  than  a  lion.  The 
second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade.  If  the  former 
was  too  furious,  this  was  too  sheepish  for  his  part. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his 
flesh-color  doublet,  but  this  was  only  to  make  work 
for  himself  in  his  private  character  as  a  tailor.  The 
acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  country 
entleinan,  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but  desires 
is  name  may  be  concealed.” 

This  extract  gives  us  some  idea  of  prevalent  the¬ 
atrical  tastes.  Such  were  not  indulged  in  for  the  first 
time,  as  they  had  already  been  disjdayed  in  the  case 
of  the  opera  of  Camilla.  This  was  composed  by  one 
of  the  Buononcinis,  and  here  Mrs.  ’rofts  was  appointed 
to  kill  a  pig !  The  peisonator  of  this  member  of  the 
animal  creation  thus  opens  his  grief  to  the  “  Spec¬ 
tator  ” :  “  I  think  I  was  hardly  used  in  not  having 
the  part  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes  given  to  me ;  but 
that  of  a  lion  is  too  great  a  character  for  one  that 
never  trode  the  stage  before  but  on  two  legs.  As 
for  the  little  resistance  I  made,  1  hc^  it  may  be 
excused,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  dart  was 
thrown  at  me  by  so  fair  a  hand.  I  must  confess  I 
had  but  just  put  on  my  brutality ;  and  Camilla’s 
charms  were  such,  that  beholding  her  erect  mien. 
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hearing  her  charming  Toice,  and  astonished  with  her 
graceful  motion,  I  could  not  keep  im  my  assumed 
fierceness,  and  died  like  a  man.”  Inese  stage  foi¬ 
bles  were  brought  into  requisition  by  even  Handel, 
in  “  Rinaldo,”  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  operas 
produced  in  London.  “As  I  was  walking  in  the 
streets  about  a  fortnight  ago,”  writes  Addison,  “  I 
saw  an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  little 
birds  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  as  I  was  wondering 
with  myself  what  use  he  would  put  them  to,  he  was 
met,  very  luckily,  by  an  acquaintance  who  bad  the 
same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking  him  what  he  had 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him  tliat  he  had  been 
buying  sparrows  for  the  opera.  ‘  Sparrows  for  the 
opera !  ’  saj's  his  friend,  licking  his  lips.  ‘  What,  are 
they  to  roasted?'  ‘No,  no,’  saj's  the  other; 
‘  they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
and  to  fly  about  the  stage.’  ” 

Handel’s  arrival  in  London,  and  his  being  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
became  instrumental  in  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  public  some  of  the  greatest  smgers  that  the  world 
probably  has  ever  heard.  He,  however,  was  with 
us  for  some  years  before  the  Academy  was  formed. 
During  this  time  a  songstress  made  her  appearance, 
Anastasia  Robinson,  who  deserves  notice  less  from 
her  professional  ability  than  the  romance  of  her  life. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  portrait-painter,  who,  be¬ 
coming  afflicted  with  blindness  and  a  consequent 
inability  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  his  art,  was  forced 
to  bring  up  his  child  to  the  musical  profession.  For 
this  she  evinced  peculiar  aptitude.  Her  father  took 
a  house  in  Golden  Square,  where  he  gave  weekly 
concerts  or  musical  conversaziones.  These  were  at¬ 
tended  by  some  of  the  first  people  in  the  metropolis, 
and  here  she  gave  earnest  of  those  abilities  and 
accomplishments  which  she  subset^uently  displayed. 
Her  de'but  was  in  1714,in  a  pasticcio  called  “  Creso,” 
and  she  continued  to  enjoy  popularity  as  a  principal 
singer  till  1724,  when  she  left  the  stage. 

Her  retirement  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
an  insult  ofTered  by  Senesino,  —  a  singer  we  shall 
speak  of  presently ;  but  the  real  cause  was  her  mar- 
nage  —  not  made  public  till  more  than  ten  years 
afterwards  —  with  Lonl  Peterborough.  This  noble¬ 
man  had  distinguished  himself  for  bravery  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Whatever  his  phys¬ 
ical  bravery  may  have  been,  his  moral  courage 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  striking.  For  a 
lengthened  period  he  refused  to  recognize  his  wife 
as  Lady  Peterborough,  till  forced  by  circumstances 
to  do  so.  It  was  a  tardy  piece  of  justice,  since  her 
position  had  exposed  her  to  the  taunts  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  thus  writes  of  her 
to  a  friend  :  “  The  fair  lady  rides  through  the 
town  in  the  shining  berlin  of  her  hero,  not  to  reckon 
the  more  solid  advantage  of  £  100  a  month  which 
’t  is  saiil  he  allows  her.”  The  alliance,  however,  be¬ 
yond  tdl  doubt,  was  from  the  beginning  honorable. 
At  first,  on  Lord  Peterborough’s  part,  it  was  intended 
to  be  otherwise  ;  but  the  object  of  his  attentions  at 
once  betrayed  the  utmost  indignation  at  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  Lord  Peterborough,  too  much  smitten  with 
her  charms  to  abandon  his  suit,  wooed  and  won  her 
honorably.  As  a  person  of  rare  accomplishments 
and  of  a  most  amiable  temper,  she  was  worthy  of  a 
better  partner.  Her  vocal  power  was  not  consider¬ 
able  and  her  execution  was  absolutely  nothing  as 
compared  with  Cuzzoni  and  others.  Still,  in  her 
style,  there  was  something  telling,  arising  from  the 
utter  absence  of  any  efibrt  at  display.  As  an  ac- 


tress  she  was  verv  efficient,  and  qnickly  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  theatre  by  her  modest  deportment 
and  her  pleasing,  expressive,  though  not  by  any 
means  beautiful  countenance. 

About  the  period  of  Anastasia  Robinson’s  mar¬ 
riage  arrived  in  London  one  who  is  memorable  as  a 
singer  of  extraordinary  power,  Francesca  Cuzzoni. 
She  was  bom  at  Parma,  and  made  her  delnk  at 
Venice  in  1719.  She  came  to  England  in  1 723,  and 
remained  amongst  us,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired 
popularity,  till  1729,  when  she  returned  to  Italy. 
She  visitM  England  twice  again,  but  on  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  she  was  old  and  songless.  After  this  she  went 
to  Holland,  where  she  became  straitened  in  her  purse, 
and  was  put  into  prison  for  debt.  After  delighting 
Europe  with  her  voice,  and  receiving  the  homage  of 
princes  and  nobles,  Cuzzoni  passed  her  closing  years 
in  great  poverty,  and  was  able  to  preserve  Lerself 
from  starvation  by  button-making. 


“  Imperious  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

O  that  that  earth,  wliich  kept  the  world'  in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter’s  flaw.” 

Cuzzoni’s  extravagance  helped  to  ruin  her,  along 
with  her  violent  and  quarrelsome  temper,  which  ar¬ 
rayed  against  her  the  whole  musical  world.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  —  as  the  saying  is  —  meet  with  her 
match :  as  when  on  one  occasion,  refusing  at  a  re¬ 
hearsal  to  sing  one  of  her  songs  in  an  opera  of  Han¬ 
del’s,  the  enraged  composer  threatened  to  throw  her 
out  of  the  window.  No  one,  however,  dared  ques¬ 
tion  Cuzzoni’s  wonderful  excellence  as  a  singer. 
Her  voice,  more  especially  the  high  notes,  possessed 
three  qualities  seldom  combined,  namely,  clearness, 
sweetness,  and  flexibility.  She  not  merely  evinced 
astonishing  skill  in  the  execution  of  hard  passages, 
but  did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  veil  from  view  the 
difficulties  of  the  performance.  Her  interpretation 
of  pathetic  music  would  dissolve  an  audience  in 
tears,  while  the  refinement  which  she  could  bring  to 
bear  on  notes,  either  as  regards  tone  or  duration, 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  learned.  Her  embel¬ 
lishments,  apparently  extemporaneous,  often  en¬ 
riched  a  melody,  and  were  always  conceived  in  ex¬ 
cellent  taste.  Her  shake  was  perfection  itself,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sing 
out  of  tune. 

At  this  period  appeared  an  artiste  of  similar  fame, 
Faustina  Bordoni.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Venice  in  1716,  and  arrived  in  London  in  1725. 
Cuzzoni  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  Faus¬ 
tina,  by  no  means  her  equal,  was  yet  possessed  of  a 
very  fine  voice.  Her  range,  however,  was  compar¬ 
atively  small,  while  her  powers  of  expression  were  not 
striking.  What  voice  she  had  she  managed  with 
unquestionable  discretion,  and  her  execution  was  | 
distinct  if  not  at  times  brilliant.  Her  throat  seemed 
possessed  of  an  immediate  power  of  adaptation  to 
any  sort  of  measure,  and  transitions  cost  her  no 
more  trouble  apparently  than  they  would  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  music.  The  tremolo,  which  she  could  pro¬ 
duce  in  unrivalled  beauty,  she  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  employ.  On  the  stage  she  was 
quite  at  home  in  all  characters,  and  ever  delighted 
the  audience  with  her  personal  charms  and  most 
expressive  countenance.  To  compare  her  with 
Cuzzoni  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Faustina, 
however,  possessed  excellences  not  found  in  Cuz¬ 
zoni’s  singing.  In  fact,  th^  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
trasted,  being  of  entirely  diflferent  styles.  But  some 
of  their  hearers  thought  proper  to  institute  compari¬ 
sons  between  them. 
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The  consequence  of  this  was  the  formation  among 
the  openMoers  of  a  Faustina  and  a  Cuzzoni 
Like  as  wiui  Margherita  de  1’  Epine  and  Mrs.  Toii^ 
disturbances  took  place  in  the  theatres  but  the 
contending  fhctions  in  the  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina 
affair  belonged  rather  to  aristocratic  circles.  Cuz¬ 
zoni  was  upheld  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  latter  a  host  in  himself, 
while  Faustina’s  leading  supporters  were  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Burlington  and  Lady  Delawarr.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  royalty  could  not  prevent  the  often  unseemly 
scenes  which  arose  ih>m  the  fury  of  partisanship. 
We  are  told  in  the  London  Journal  of  that  date  that 
the  combatants  “  proceeded  at  length  to  the  melo¬ 
dious  use  of  catcalls  and  other  accompaniments.” 
A  poet  of  the  day  avenged  the  insulted  majesty  of 
music  in  the  f(dlowing  lines :  — 

“  Old  poets  sing  that  beasts  did  dahee 
Wnenever  Orphent  played  ; 

So,  to  Faustina's  charming  voice 
Wise  Pembroke’s  asses  brayed.” 

'This  state  of  things  being  found  to  injure  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  opera,  the  managers  resolv^  to  get  rid 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  ladies.  In  this  way  these 
vocalists  would  for  the  future  be  prevented,  at  least 
in  London,  from  coming,  as  they  had  once  before  at 
an  evening  party,  to  actual  blows.  Lady  Pembroke 
made  Cuzzoni  swear  she  would  never  accept  a  small¬ 
er  salary  than  Faustina.  The  directors  of  the  opera 
persisted  in  offering  Cuzzoni  a  guinea  less  than  her 
rival,  and  the  result  was  the  departure  of  the  former 
from  our  country.  Faustina  followed  a  few  years 
subsequently,  and  met  Cuzzoni  abroad,  where  they 
became  quite  reconciled.  Faustina’s  lot,  after  leav¬ 
ing  London,  was  prosperous,  and  in  this  respect  pre¬ 
sents  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  melancholy  career  of 
Cuzzoni.  Faustina  married  the  celebrated  Hasse, 
who  derived  important  assistance  from  his  wife  in 
managing  the  Dresden  opera.  Faustina,  after  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  undisputed  sovereignty,  was  at  last 
laid  on  the  shelf  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  another  charming  songstress,  Regina.  Valentini. 
She  is  more  generally  known  as  Mingotti,  from  hav¬ 
ing  married  an  old  man  of  that  name,  manager  of 
the  Dresden  theatre.  He  placed  his  bride  under  the 
tuition  of  the  well-known  Porpora.  This  put  the 
crowning  stroke  to  the  excellent  musical  education 
she  had  received  when  inmate  of  a  convent  of  the 
Ursulines  at  Gratz  in  Silesia.  Mingotti  rose  rapidly 
into  favor,  and  evoked  genuine  ^miration,  even 
that  of  the  almost  superannuated  Faustina.  Still 
there  was  a  party  raised  against  her,  but  she  pre¬ 
vailed  over  all  opposition.  So  complete  was  her  tri¬ 
umph  that  the  English  minister  at  the  Court  of  Dres¬ 
den,  Sir  Charles  Williams,  once  publicly  apologized 
to  her  for  having  ever  expressed  a  doubt  respecting 
her  abilities.  She  left  Dresden  and  visited  Naples, 
Madrid,  and  London.  In  the  last  city  she  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  excited,  like  Cuzzoni,  feuds 
among  the  nobility. 

Mingotti  was  induced,  on  the  retirement,  from 
bankruptcy,  of  Vaneschi,  manager  of  the  London 
opera,  to  embark  along  with  Giardini,  a  great  violin- 
player,  in  the  undertaking.  Like  many  others  they 
were  brought  to  ruin.  Mingotti  lost  the  fbrtune  she 
had  accumulated,  and  having  left  England  in  de¬ 
spair,  settled  finally  at  Munich.  In  her  prime  she 
was  regarded  as  the  first  singer  in  Europe,  and  re¬ 
ceived  offers  of  employment  at  all  the  chief  Conti- 
nentad  theatres.  With  a  superb  voice  was  united  a 
brilliant  execution.  Afraid  of  no  passage,  however 
intricate,  she  would  come  off  splendidly  victorious 


in  the  performance  of  the  most  difficult  (^ra.  Has-  ! 
se,  who  was  jealous  of  her  on  account  of  the  waning  | 
powers  of  his  wife,  Faustina,  used  to  compose  songs  i 
which  would  expose  the  weak  notes  —  as  he  was 
envious  enough  to  consider  them  —  of  Mingotti’s 
voice.  But  the  malicious  scheme  of  the  old  fox  al¬ 
ways  proved  abortive.  Along  with  unequalled  vo- 
cahzation  in  every  different  strie,  Mingotti  combined 
a  superior  knowledge  of  music  and  language.  She 
spoke  German,  French,  and  Italian  with  so  much 
ease  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  which  was 
her  mother  tongue.  She  was  likewise  acquainted 
with  Spanish  and  English,  and  even  understood  Lat¬ 
in.  Had  she  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  that  great 
passport  to  histrionic  success,  namely,  a  beautiful 
and  voluptuous  form,  as  well  as  feminine  softness, 
she  would  have  been  as  great  a  celebrity  as  most 
of  the  other  singers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
However,  as  a  vocalist,  and  especially  a  musi¬ 
cian,  she  seems  to  have  surpassed  (hem  alL  Had 
she  sung  at  the  modem  opera,  she  would  have 
elicited,  if  not  admiration,  certainly  unbounded  ap¬ 
plause. 

The  next  singer  we  shall  mention  is  one  which 
most  have  heard  of,  Caterina  Gabrielli.  Unlike  Min¬ 
gotti,  Gabrielli  was  posse^d  of  rare  beauty,  and  were 
It  not  for  a  very  capricious  and  uncertain  temper, 
it  was  said  by  one  who  was  acquainted  with  her,  that 
she  would  have  dealt  out  a  too  widely  diffused  de¬ 
struction  amongst  mankind.  As  it  was,  every  man 
in  Europe  seemed  smitten  with  her  charms.  She  is 
described  by  a  writer  of  a  book  of  travels  in  Sicily 
and  Malta  as  “  the  most  dangerous  Siren  of  modern 
times.”  Her  singing  was  transcendent,  so  much  so 
as  totally  to  abash  all  who  appeared  with  her  on  the 
stage.  On  one  occasion  she  exerted  herself,  —  which, 
indeed,  she  would  not  always  do,  often  merely  hum¬ 
ming  her  songs,  i.  e.  sotto  voce,  as  the  Italians  say, 
—  and  the  result  was,  that  the  principal  male  singer 
abandoned  all  hope  of  future  fame,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  ran  off  behind  the  scenes !  Gabrielli’s 
progress  through  Europe  was  one  uninterrupted  ova¬ 
tion.  Her  musical  conquests  were  as  immediate  and 
decisive  as  the  military  exploits  of  the  imperial  gen¬ 
eral  who  wrote  to  the  Roman  Senate  the  despatch, 
Fent,  Vidi, .  Fici.  Gabrielli’s  success  being  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  her  impetuous,  uncertain,  and  insment  dis¬ 
position,  her  vocal  powers  must  have  been  beyond 
all  praise.  Many  expedients  were  adopted  to  neu¬ 
tralize  her  caprice.  Tliat  which  was  found  to  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  best  was  to  place  some  favored 
suitor  —  and  of  suitors  she  had  many — in  a  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  front  of  her  in  the  pit.  This,  at 
first  a  fortunate  device,  soon  lost  its  efficacy.  She 
had,  however,  many  redeeming  qualities  ;  amongst 
others,  that  of  being  charitable.  She  could  gratify 
her  benevolent  impulses  out  of  the  high  payments 
\  she  demanded  and  received  for  her  professional  ser- 
viees.  Catherine  II.,  who  had  invited  her  to  St 
Petersburg,  inquired  of  Gabrielli  her  terms.  “  Five 
thousand  ducats,”  was  the  reply.  “  Five  thousand 
ducats !  ”  rejoined  the  Empress ;  “  why  none  of  my 
field-marshals  are  in  receipt  of  such  a  sum.”  “  Her 
Majesty  had  better  ask  some  of  her  field-marshals  to 
sing,”  observed  Gabrielli.  The  money  was  paid,  and 
Gabrielli  had  the  court  and  the  whole  city  in  ecsta¬ 
sy.  This  was  something,  because  the  opera  at  this 
time  was  well  supplied  through  the  discrimination 
and  enterprise  of  the  queen,  who  employed  such 
musical  directors  as  Galuppi,  Cimarosa,  and  Faisiello. 

In  the  midst  of  tliese  triumphs,  Gabrielli  was  so¬ 
licited  to  visit  London.  She  was  not  at  first  anx- 
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iolU  to  do  80 ;  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  with  the 
English — they  were  a  nation  so  ferocious  —  her  in¬ 
veterate  habit  of  caprice  would  cost  her  her  life. 
She  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  venture  among 
a  people  who,  if  enraged,  would,  as  she  said,  murder 
her.  There  were  times  when,  really  sick  and  una¬ 
ble  to  sing,  she  was  thought  to  be  wayward.  The 
English,  no  more  than  foreigners,  ascribing  it  to  in¬ 
disposition,  would  inflict  summary  vengeance  for  her 
oaprice.  Mlngotti  was  accustomed  to  exclaim,  that 
the  people  in  London  could  not  understand  any 
human  Ming  to  be  seized  with  a  fever,  a  cold,  or 
a  toothache  except  a  singer.  Gabrielli,  however, 
overcame  her  apprehensions,  and  visited  London. 
The  great  things  that  were  expected  of  her,  from 
the  fame  she  h^  achieved  on  the  Continent,  cre¬ 
ated  an  exaggerated  standard  of  perfection,  and 
when  she  fmled  to  reach  this,  people  in  their  disap- 

B'  nent  did  not  fully  award  her  her  due.  Ga- 
,  besides,  was  not  actually  young,  though  she 
looked  so.  Her  voice  —  though  exquisitely  sweet 
— not  being  powerful,  was  not  calculated  to  please 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  astonished  by  the  won¬ 
derful  organs  of  Cuzzoni  and  Farinelli. 

Gabrimli,  however,  made  a  great  impression  in 
society  on  account  of  the  polish  of  her  manners  and 
the  extent  of  her  information.  All  this  was  the 
achievement  of  genius,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  cardinal’s  cook,  and  derived  from  this  circumstance 
the  sobriquet  of  “  La  Cuochetina,”  which,  as  she  as¬ 
cended  the  ladder  of  frune,  she  contrived  to  expunge 
from  her  armorial  bearings. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  without  dwelling  upon 
them,  the  names  of  Durastanti,  Senesino,  and  Bene- 
detti  (a  mere  charlatan).  The  first  two  were  prin¬ 
cipal  singers  of  the  company  formed  by  Handel 
for  the  Royal  Academy.  Senesino  came  after  Nic- 
colini,  and  was  a  good  actor,  with  a  sweet  and  pow¬ 
erful  contralto  voice.  But  a  supereminent  singer, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  performer  of  his  own  or 
any  other  age,  remains  yet  to  be  noticed,  the  famous 
Farinelli.  This  title,  said  to  have  been  received 
fi:om  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  been  a 
flour-merchant,  in  point  of  fact,  arose  from  his  be¬ 
coming  a  protegd  of  the  Farina  frimily.  Carlo  Bros- 
chi,  his  proper  name,  was  bom  at  Andria,  in  the 
Neapolitan  district,  in  170.5.  He,  like  so  many  able 
singers  of  the  time,  was  a  pupil  of  Porpora’s.  This 
distinguished  preceptor,  observing  Farinelli’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  vocal  powers,  paid  him  unusual  attention; 
nor  did  the  dikiiple  disappoint  his  careful  training. 
So  early  as  seventeen  years  of  age  he  evinced  those 
unrivalled  qualities  which  afterwards  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  the  first  singer  in  Europe.  His  success 
commenced  at  Rome,  when  he  sung  the  celebrated 
song  with  an  obligato  accompaniment  for  the  trum¬ 
pet  In  sustiuning  power  of  voice  he  far  eclipsed 
the  performer  on  the  trumpet.  After  visiting  difler- 
ent  cities  with  undiminished  popularity,  more  espe¬ 
cially  Vienna,  he  came  to  London  about  1734,  and 
was  engaged  by  his  old  master,  Porpora,  to  perform 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  opposition  to  the  opera 
under  Handel. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to  Handel,  when  he 
went  abroad  to  embody  a  staff  of  singers,  that  he 
chose  Senesino  in  preference  to  Farinelli.  The 
folly  of  the  selection  was  quickly  apparent :  Farinelli 
was  able  to  eommand  an  enormous  salaiy,  and  be¬ 
came  quite  the  rage  of  London.  The  fashionable 
world,  in  its  efforts  at  homage,  really  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad.  It  was  regarded  as  an  essential 
qualification  in  society  to  have  heard  Farinelli  sing. 
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Every  one  appeasvd  to  vie  with  his  neighbor  in  !i 
heaping  the  most  extravagut  presents  upon  him. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Hogarth’s  **  Rake’s 
Progress  ”  may  remember  one  engraving  which  is 
intended  to  ridicule  the  FarineUi  mania.  'Hie 
matchless  painter  of  the  foibles  and  profligacy  of 
human  nature  holds  up  to  reprobation  the  piece  of 
blasphemy  of  which  some  lady  had  been  guilty, 
when,  in  order  to  attest  her  enthnnasm  after  having 
heard  Carlo  Broschi,  she  cried  ont,  “  One  God  and 
one  Farinelli  1  ”  'The  town,  however,  grew  in  a  man¬ 
ner  tired,  not  of  Farinelli,  but  of  the  repetition  of  his 
performances.  “  There  is  always,”  says  Colley  Cib-  i 
ber,  in  his  well-known  apology,  “such  a  rage  for 
novelty  at  the  opera  that  within  these  two  years  we 
have  seen  even  Farinelli  sing  to  an  audience  of  five- 
and-thirty-pounds.”  Having  stayed  in  London  about 
three  years,  he  left  England  with  the  intention  of 
returning  the  year  following. 

His  purpose  was  frustrate  by  an  invitation  fipm 
the  Queen  of  Spain.  He  repaired  to  Madrid,  and 
found  that  his  presence  was  required  to  sing  for  the 
demented  king.  His  Majes^  had  hitherto  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  public  aftairs,  or  even  attend  to 
his  person,  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  be  roused 
frtim  his  letha^y  by  music,  of  which  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  fond.  'Ine  remedy  was  very  successful.  Fa¬ 
rinelli  became  a  great  fovorite  with  the  king,  who 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honors.  Some  say 
that  he  became  Prime  Minister  at  the  Spanish  Court, 
which  is  perhaps  going  too  far ;  but  at  all  events  he 
possessed  the  king’s  fuU  confidence,  had  access  to  the 
private  apartments  in  the  palace  at  all  times,  and 
enjoyed  the  magnificent  allowance  yearly  of  £  3,000. 
But  though  suddenly  elevated  over  the  heads  eff  the 
proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe,  Farinelli  contrived 
to  make  few,  if  indeed  any,  enemies.  His  behavior 
under  prosperity  must  therefore  have  been  judicious 
and  temperate ;  yet  some  murmured. 

Once  ne  was  going  into  the  king’s  room,  and  an 
old  officer  of  the  gu:^  grumbled  out,  “  Honors  can 
be  heaped  on  su^  scoundrels  as  this,  while  a  poor  ! 
soldier,  thirty  years  in  the  army,  remsuns  neglected.”  I 
Farinelli  told  the  king  that  he  had  passed  over  a 
meritorious  servant,  and  procured  a  regiment  for 
the  old  officer.  Others  again  were  eager  to  express 
their  admiration.  Farin^i  once  ordered  a  splendid 
suit  of  clothes  of  very  costly  material.  The  tailor 
refused  all  payment,  and  asked  in  return  what  he 
said  was  fit  only  for  monarchs,  namely,  a  song  from 
Farinelli.  'The  great  artiste,  highly  gratified,  sang 
his  best  for  the  enraptured  tradesman,  and  put 
double  the  amount  of  his  bill  into  the  tailor’s  hand. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  V.,  Farinelli  maintained 
his  post  at  the  Spanish  Court  under  Ferdinand  VL 
This  monarch  was  induced  to  establish  an  opera, 
which  under  the  directorship  of  Farinelli  soon  at¬ 
tained  a  flourishing  condition.  Charles  HI.,  how¬ 
ever,  Ferdinand’s  successor,  dispensed  with  Fari¬ 
nelli’s  services,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  Spain. 

This  monarch  had  a  regular  dislike  for  music,  and 
hushed  its  tones  within  the  precincts  of  the  p^ace. 

In  consideration  of  Farinelu’s  lengthened  engage¬ 
ment —  twenty-four  years  —  he  was  permittM  to 
retjun  his  pension.  The  king,  however,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  singer  always  sensible  of  his 
dependence  by  forbidding  him  to  reside  in  any 
country  except  Italy,  or  in  any  of  its  towns  except 
Bologna. 

The  remainder  of  Farinelli’s  days  were  passed  in 
retirement.  He  amused  himself  with  the  charms  of 
song ;  and  when  he  had  ceased  to  toy  with  these,  he 
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Sye  himself  np  to  performing  on  his  piano-fortes. 

i  such  he  haci  collected  a  many,  calling  them 
after  the  leading  pmnters  of  Italy,  and  making  them 
occupy  corresponding  places  in  his  favor.  He  also 
carried  on  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Metastasio,  the  Shakespeare  of  the  Italian 
lyric  sta^  who  from  the  very  hrst  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  of  Farinelli,  and  early  predicted  his 
musical  triumphs.  Farinelli’s  closing  years  were 
tint^  with  the  melancholy  arising  from  what  to  any 
Itahan  was  as  severe  and  depressing  as  exile  itself, 
namely,  banishment  from  the  scene  of  his  best  and 
hapj  piest  days. 

The  tone  of  his  letters  to  Metastasio,  and  the  old 
poet’s  anodyne  sympathy,  show  the  depth  in  his 
neart  to  which  this  source  of  poignant  sorrow  had 
penetrated.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  such 
hourly  disquietude  exercise  any  abridgment  over 
his  lifo,  as  his  death  did  not  take  place  until  he  was 
seventy-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  naturally  of  an 
iron  constitution,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  that  firmly- 
compacted  organization  evidenced  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  astonishing  feats  in  singing  with  which 
he  inaugurated  his  professional  career.  But  though 
these  alone  could  not  substantiate  his  claim  to  emi¬ 
nence,  yet  they  at  least  prove  his  power  of  vocal 
sustentation.  As  regards  the  difficulties  of  execu¬ 
tion  involved  in  these  bravura  songs,  they  are  such 
as  are  quite  attainable  by  even  the  ordinary  profes- 
sionab  of  our  day.  Yet  still  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  Farinelli,  and  that,  too,  from  the  best  judges 
at  the  time,  justify  the  opinion  that  in  richness  of 
quality,  truth  of  tone,  power  of  exciting  the  feelinn, 
—  tlud  in  volume  and  the  perfect  subjection  of  the 
organ  to  the  will  of  the  singer,  Farinelli ’s  voice  never 
has  been,  possibly  never  will  be,  surpassed,  if  ever 
equalled.  It  was  a  curious  turn  then  in  his  fortune 
—  some  would  call  it  misfortune  —  that  for  so  long 
a  time  he  should  have  been  doomed  to  a  compara¬ 
tive  suspension  of  his  great  vocid  powers. 

During  his  residence  in  Spain  he  was,  for  ten 
years,  allowed  to  do  nothing  em  than  sing  daily  the 
same  four  airs  for  the  king.  Farinelli,  however, 
being  a  man  of  enlarged  and  cidtivated  understand¬ 
ing,  found,  no  doubt,  much  to  employ  his  leisure 
hours.  His  salary  at  the  Court  was  far  superior  to 
that  which,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  even  the  most  brilliant  professional  life, 
together  with  its  reckless  extravagance,  he  could 
earn  by  constant  employment  at  the  opera.  He 
probably  felt  this ;  and  ^ing  naturally  of  an  easy 
temperament,  remained  satisfied.  Besides,  like  most 
men  possessed  of  genuine  power,  he  did  not  evince 
that  morbid  desire  after  display  and  publicity  which 
are  too  fi?equently  the  concomitants  of  mere  pre¬ 
tence. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  singers  of  the  last 
century,  ^ere  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some 
respects,  many  of  them  have  never  been  equalled. 
Their  superiority  may  have  been  occasionally  the 
result  of  phy-sical  conformation;  thus  Banti,  of  whom 
we  shall  say  a  word  presently,  b^ueathed  her  larynx 
to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Bologna.  It  was 
found  to  be  of  enormous  size,  and  was  placed  in  a 
glass  vial  to  be  preserved  in  the  usual  way.  Two 
qualities  in  the  voices  of  the  eighteenth  appear  com¬ 
paratively  absent  from  those  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury, —  flexibility  and  sustiuning  power.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  both  of  these  may,  perhaps,  be  traceable  to 
some  of  the  more  recent  composers ;  whose  music, 
presenting  none  of  the  difficulties  of  execution  in¬ 
separable  firom  the  clasocal  style,  afibrds  singers  the 


temptation  of  neglecting  to  cultivate  agility  in  the 
vocal  organ. 

In  sustmning  power  we 'are  deficient  likewise,  and 
the  cause  perhaps  is  this:  the  richness  of  modern 
instrumentation,  consequent  on  the  improvement 
and  multiplication  of  musical  instruments,  and  the 
imitation  of  such  models  as  those  of  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  have  betrayed  composers  into  the  snare  of 
exaggerating  the  proportion  of  the  orchestral  score. 
This  produces  that  cataract  of  sound  to  be  heard 
above  which  necessitates  so  constant  a  strain  on  the 
voice  as  must  induce  premature  decay.  But  to  fol¬ 
low  up  this  subject  would  bring  us  into  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  track  of  inquiry  from  that  we  have  been  pur¬ 
suing. 

We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  with  a  brief  mention 
of  the  remaining  celebrities.  Lavinia  Fenton,  the 
famous  Polly  Peachum,  was  a  charming  singer  in 
the  ballad  style.  She  was  a  still  more  charming 
girl,  and  made  conquests  to  no  end.  At  last  she 
yielded  to  the  amorous  voice  of  the  Duke  of  Bol¬ 
ton,  who  made  her  Duchess  of  Bolton ;  that  is,  mar¬ 
ried  her  after  his  wife’s  decease.  In  reference  to 
this  affair,  which  caused  great  scandal,  Swift  coarsely 
writes,  “  The  Duke  of  Bolton  has  run  away  with 
Polly  Peachum,  having  settled  four  hundred  a  year 
during  pleasure,  and  upon  disagreement  two  hun¬ 
dred  more.”  Mrs.  Clive  deserves  notice  rather  for 
her  acting  than  her  singing.  The  latter,  passable  in 
ballads,  was  intolerable  in  anything  beyond  these. 

Superior  both  in  voice  and  musical  ^ucation  was 
Miss  Arne,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Colley  Cibber. 
She  was  sister  to  the  famous  Dr.  Ame,  who  soon 
rose  into  eminence  as  a  composer  of  operas.  In 
these  he  displayed  considerable  artistic  skill  as  well 
as  originality  in  melody.  The  piece  that  entitles 
him  to  his  highest  commendation  is  the  music  in 
Milton’s  “  Comus.”  Ame  married  a  young  lady 
who  had  already  shown  herself  an  accomplished  vo¬ 
calist,  Miss  Cecilia  Young.  She  was  an  excellent 
musician,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Ge- 
miniani.  She  was  a  constant  performer  in  Handel’s 
oratorios  with  John  Beard.  He  had  a  splendid  ten¬ 
or  voice,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  music,  but  in  love, 
having  won  the  hand  of  Lady  Henrietta  Herbert, 
widow  of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  daughter  of 
Lord  Waldegrave.  Surviving  his  wife,  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Rich,  and  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  Covent  Garden. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  stage  he  spent  his  clos¬ 
ing  years  in  opulence.  Beard  had  a  rival,  one 
Lowe.  Had  this  man  been  a  musician  he  would 
have  far  eclipsed  Beard,  and  probably  would  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  singers  In  Europe  at  the  time. 
Giving  the  names  merely  of  Storace,  Crouch,  Ban¬ 
nister,  Guadagni,  Mellico,  Cecilia  Davies  (called  in 
Italy  L’lnglestna),  Pacchierotti,  Rubinelli,  Marches!, 
and  Chantilly,  better  known  as  ]\Iadame  Favart,  we 
come  to  three  female  singers,  who  created  a  great 
sensation,  —  Madame  Mara,  Banti,  and  Mrs.  BiUing- 
ton. 

Madame  Mara  was  the  daughter  of  Herr  Schma- 
ling.  Her  father,  in  endeavoring  to  bring  her  under 
the  notice  of  Frederick  at  Berlin,  was  mortified  to 
find  that  the  court  singer,  Morelli,  had  reported  un¬ 
favorably  of  her.  “  ^e  sings  like  a  German,”  said 
Morelli.  “I’d  as  soon  have  the  neighing  of  my 
horse,”  rejoined  the  king.  Morelli,  however,  was  no 
musician,  indeed  a  man  of  no  education  whatever, 
having  been  originally  an  under  servant  in  Lord 
Cowper’s  household.  Schmaling’s  daughter  soon 
triumphed  over  Morelli’s  malice,  and  became  a  dis- 
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tin^shed  artiste.  She  married  Mara,  a  worthless 
a^  dissipated  character,  belonging  to  the  Berlin 
orchestra,  and  eloped  afterwards  with  a  flute-plajer 
called  Florio.  Madame  Mara  was  a  good  deal  be¬ 
fore  the  London  public,  and  was  well  received.  In 
Paris,  she  produced  a  ferment  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  notorious  rivalry  between  the  Maratistes  and 
Todistes.  The  former  were  her  own  patrons  and  the 
latter  those  of  Madame  Todi,  a  Portuguese  singer. 
A  gentleman  at  the  time  being  once  asked  which  he 
preferred,  replied,  “  Ah,  monsieur,  c’est  bientot  dit.” 

Mrs.  Billington  (formerly  Miss  Weichsell)  had  a 
brilliant  career  both  in  London  and  Naples.  Her 
voice  was  deficient  in  volume,  though  she  always 
made  the  best  of  it,  and  was  a  judicious  actress. 
She  had  no  great  predilection  for  the  stage,  from 
which  she  retired  at  a  very  early  period,  though  on 
her  arrival  at  Naples,  and  subsequently  in  London, 
she  virtually  rescinded  thu  resolution.  Mrs.  Bil¬ 
lington  is  so  far  memorable  in  the  annals  of  our  mu¬ 
sical  drama  as  having  appeared  in  “  Clemenza  di 
Tito,”  the  first  of  the  works  of  the  great  Mozart 
brought  out  in  London. 

At  this  period  came  into  notice  another  artiste  of 
much  celebrity,  Madame  Banti.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Georgi,  a  Venetian  gondolier,  and  rose  to 
eminence  from  the  lowly  avocation  of  first  a  street 
and  then  a  tavern  singer.  In  Paris  she  enchanted 
eveiybody,  and  her  singing  produced  in  London  a 
similar  encct  With  us  £  100  yearly  was  deducted 
from  her  salary  to  pay  for  musical  instruction.  She 
had  three  distinguished  preceptors,  Sacchini,  Pioz- 
zi  (well  known  as  Mrs.  Thrale’s  second  husband^, 
and  Abel.  None  of  these  could  overcome  Banti’s 
indisposition  to  submit  to  the  drudger}'  of  teaching. 
They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  abandon  her  to  her 
careless  and  indolent  disposition.  With  all  her  want 
of  musical  knowledge,  Banti,  however,  relied  — 
and  with  astonishing  success — on  nature.  Quite 
unable  to  read  music,  her  genius  bore  her  aloft  over 
all  difficulties.  She  put  all  that  heard  her  into 
raptures.  Her  voice  possessed  a  fine  compass,  and 
in  the  intermediate  notes  extraordinary  jxiwer. 
Banti’s  superb  qualities  as  a  vocalist  were  the  result 
of  organization,  as  her  present  to  the  Bolognese, 
already  noticed,  would  seem  to  indicate.  After  her 
were  Grassini,  Catalani,  and  others  ;  but  though 
bom  in  the  eighteenth,  they  belong,  as  regards  per¬ 
formance,  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  close  our  catalogue  with  a  name  that  may  be 
written  in  letters  of  gmd  on  the  page  of  musical  his¬ 
tory,  —  that  of  Caffarelli.  His  reiu  name  was  Gae¬ 
tano  Majorano.  He  was  bom  in  1703,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant.  Like  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  singers  of  that  time,  he  visited  London,  where, 
however,  he  did  not  make  a  very  great  impression, 
owing,  as  some  have  thought,  to  the  fact  that  he 
came  after  Farinelli,  who  had  recently  left  England 
for  the  Spanish  Court.  The  tme  cause  of  his  not 
singing  to  advantage  in  London  was  constant  indis¬ 
position.  As  regards  any  comparison  unfavorable 
to  himself  with  Farinelli,  it  had  been  said  by  Por- 
pora,  who  was  the  instmetor  of  both,  that  Caffarelli 
was  the  superior  vocalist.  Caffarelli,  endued  with 
the  shyness  so  often  a  concomitant  of  genius,  was 
fi^quently  pronounct'd  a  failure  or  considered  capri¬ 
cious,  when  the  real  influence  at  work  was  bashful¬ 
ness. 

A  royal  personajge  once  went  behind  the  scenes 
and  told  Caffarelli  that  his  wife  would  allow  no 


the  shoulder,  “  do  exert  yourself  and  cure  the  prin¬ 

cess  of  this  prejudice.”  “  Sir,”  replied  the  nettled 
Caffarelli,  “  ner  Highness  sh^  to-night  hear  two 
Farinellis  in  one.”  Garrick  said  of  Caffarelli,  that 
“  though  old  (over  sixty)  he  has  pleased  me  more 
than  ml  the  singers  I  ever  heard.”  Caffarelli  died 
at  Naples  in  1783,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  lived 
there  in  great  splendor  in  the  magnificent  mansion 

which  he  had  built  for  himself  out  of  the  fortune  he 

had  .amassed.  His  large  professional  gains  are  an 
earnest  of  his  having  realized  the  expectations  of 
his  discriminating  preceptor.  The  fame  thus  pre¬ 
dicted  and  won  supplies  a  justification  of  the  curious 
mode  of  instruction  adopt^  by  his  instmetor.  Caf¬ 

farelli  for  five  years  sang  nothing  but  a  set  of  scales 
written  down  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  The  pupil 
finding  in  the  sixth  year  his  patience  beginning  to 

give  way,  inquired  of  his  master  as  to  when  it  was 

ukely  that  he  would  get  beyond  the  mdiments  off 

his  art  “Young  man,”  said  Porpora,  “you  may 
leave  me,  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn ;  you  are 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world.” 
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The  manly  form  of  that  fine  old  sailor  cmnes, 
when  I  mention  his  name,  as  clearly  before  my 
mind’s  eye  as  if  1  had  seen  him  but  yesterday;  and 
yet  many  a  year  has  passed  by  and  his  place  has 
been  successively  filled  with  other  noble  veterans 
who  have  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  since  he 
went  aloft  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  brave  and  true,  — 
Christians  not  only  in  name,  but  in  deed,  —  lions  in 
battle,  but  gentle,  loving,  and  faithful  when  war 
was  over  and  peace  had  returned. 

There  he  sits ;  —  mark  his  fine,  broad,  massive 
countenance;  his  clear  blue  eyes,  —  honesty  and 
tmth  in  every  glance;  his  cheery  and  benignant 
smile  ;  the  light  hair,  which  once  clustered  thickly, 
still  curling  from  under  his  cap ;  that  broad  palm 
stretched  out  to  offer  a  friendly  greeting,  once  wont 
to  grasp  a  cutlass  in  the  deadly  fight,  or  hold  the 
hai^  and  slippery  rope  as  in  a  vice.  The  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  undress  uniform,  so  suited  to  set  off  that  ex¬ 
pansive  chest,  those  strong  arms  and  fine  figure,  and 
then  projecting  from  beneath  the  loose  trouser  that 
timbeivtoe  which  had  served  him  from  youth  to  old 
age,  and  which  he  refused  to  exchange  for  one  of 
more  elegant  form,  —  consistent  in  ml  things,  and 
hating  even  the  thought  of  being  supported  by  a 
sham.  Those  who  knew  him  as  1  did  (and  there 
are  many  alive  both  in  the  Hospital  and  out  of  it  who 
did  so)  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  over-col¬ 
ored  his  portrait,  but  that,  looked  up  to  by  the 
pensioners  as  an  elder  brother  and  a  real  friend,  re¬ 
garded  by  his  equals  with  the  sincerest  affection, 
and  trusted  and  honored  by  his  superiors  in  rank. 

Lieutenant  R - was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 

true-hearted  British  seaman  and  omcer  of  the  old 
school. 

While  he  lived  I  made  many  pleasant  visits  to  the 
Hospital  to  pay  him  my  respects,  and  he  used  to 
search  out  from  among  the  pensioners  seamen  who 
had  sailed  with  officers  I  knew,  or  whose  actions  I 
wished  to  recount,  and  knowing  my  object,  he  would 
encourage  them  to  narrate  their  own  adventures, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  like  many  old  ofli- 
cers,  he  was  over-modest  about  speaking  of  his  own 
gallant  deeds,  and  it  was  not  often  that  I  found  him 
m  the  humor  to  recount  them.  I  am,  therefore,  it 


singer  to  be  capable  of  pleasii^  her  except  Farinelli.  is  right  to  state,  partly  indebted  to  a  manuscript 
“  Now  Caffarelli,”  said  the  prince,  clapping  him  on  which  he  sent  me  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  part- 
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I7  to  other  sources,  for  some  of  the  details  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative. 

Let  TB  suppose  him  seated  on  one  of  those  easy 
beaches  on  the  lower  terrace  of  the  Hospital,  with 
the  wings  of  that  noble  pile  rising  on  either  side,  the 
school  buildings,  and  the  model  ship  behind  us,  over¬ 
topped  by  the  observatorjr  and  the  green  trees  of  the 
pM ;  and  in  front,  the  river  with  its  moving  pano¬ 
rama  of  vessek  of  sill  rigs  and  sises,  from  the  tall  In- 
diamaa  and  American  trader  to  the  dark-colored 
eoUier  and  humble  canal-barge.  He  pushes  his  cap, 
as  is  his  wont,  from  off  his  brow,  stretches  out  his 
wooden  leg,  makes  a  cabalistic  sign  or  two  on  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  and  leaning  back,  thus  be- 
gins:  — 

“  I  went  to  sea  in  the  Victory  before  I  was  ten 
years  old,  and  even  then  I  soon  learnt  to  love  the  old 
ship,  though  I  little  thought  the  name  she  was  to 
win  for  herself  in  naval  history.  There  she  is  as  I 
knew  her,  when  I  stepped  on  board  for  the  first 
time  in  1795,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Knight”  And  he  unrolled  a  print  of  the  Victorv 
somewhat  yellow  and  worn  from  handling,  though 
carefiilly  preserved  in  a  case.  I  observed  fiom  the 
date  under  it  that  the  print  was  engraved  in  1 793, 
when  the  Victory  bore  Lord  Hood’s  flag  at  Toulon. 
“  Observe,”  he  continued,  “  she  had  no  entering 
port  at  that  time,  nor  at  Trafalgar,  —  the  main 
channels  were  helow  the  main  deck  ports,  and  the 
miszen  channels  below  the  quarter-deck.  The  stem 

fallerics  were  removed,  and  the  stem  made  flat 
ke  the  Dreadnought  in  1804.  The  Dreadnought 
was  the  first  three^ecker  ship  built  without  stem- 
walks,  and  she  was  launched  in  1801,  and  the  model 
of  her  stem  was  so  much  admired  that  the  Victory 
was  altered  to  the  same. 

“  There  have  been  no  less  than  four  ships  in  the 
Royal  Navy ’of  the  same  name :  — 

“  The  first  Victory  was  built  at  Deptford,  in  the 
year  1620,  and  mounted  82  guns.  She  was  broken 
up  in  1690. 

*'  The  second  was  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1675, 
and  mounted  100  guns.  She  was  taken  to  pieees 
at  Chatham,  and  rebuilt  in  1695,  and  then  named  the 
Royal  George,  but  her  name  was  afterwards  changed 
back  to  the  Victoiy.  By  being  taken  to  pieces,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  defoctive  timbers  and 
planking  only  were  removed,  and  that  the  same 
Bwmework  was  replaced,  so  that  she  was  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  ship.  The  was  finally  taken  to 
pieces  in  1721. 

“  The  third  was  built  at  Portsmouth  iu  1739,  and 
carried  100  guns.  Her  fate  was  a  disastrous  one. 
Sir  John  Balchem  had  his  flag  flying  on  board  her 
in  1744,  when  returning  with  a  squadron  from  Gib¬ 
raltar.  She  had  a  full  complement  of  a  thousand 
men,  besides  fifty  volunteers,  sons  of  the  first  no¬ 
bility  and  Mntry  in  the  kingdom,  had  joined  her 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  France,  that  they 
might  see  service  under  so  good  a  commander.  On 
the  3d  of  October  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  which  several  of  the  ships  were 
much  shattered.  On  the  4th,  the  Victory  separated 
from  the  fleet,  and  was  never  more  heanl  of.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  struck  on  the  Caskets,  as,  from  the 
te^mony  of  the  men  who  attend  the  lights,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Alderney,  many  guns 
were  heard  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October,  but  the 
weather  was  too  tempestuous  to  hazard  boats  out  to 
tiieir  assistance. 

“  The  fourth  Victory  is  the  ship  now  in  existence. 
She  was  built  in  a  dock  at  Chatham,  and  floated  out 


in  the  year  1 765.  She  was  always  a  favorite  slap, 
and  generally  selected  for  a  Commander-in-Chiers 
flag.  She  has  seen  more  service  than  any  other 
ship  in  the  navy,  and  her  qualifications  far  sur¬ 
passed  anv  other  sUp,  even  at  the  prcscrit  day.  She 
was  fast  both  by  and  large,  weatherly,  steered  Uke 
a  fish,  very  sensitive,  —  a  spoke  of  the  helm  was 
enough.  As  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  have 
steered  her  under  topsails,  top-gallant  sails,  courses, 
jib  and  spanker. 

“  Her  armament  at  Trafalgar  was  as  follows : — 


Lower  deck  M-poonders 

.  .  .  .  38 

Middle  deck  84  “ 

Main  deck  13  *' 

•  •  •  •  28 

Quarter  deck  13  “ 

•  •  •  •  10 

Forecastle  13  “ 

3 

Carrooadee  C8  “ 

.  .  .  3 

Making  a  total  of  . 

.  .  .  .  »8 

While  we  had  two  12-ponndera  in  the  hold.  We 
had  six  kegs  made  to  fit  the  68-pounder  carronades, 
each  keg  containg  1 72  three-ounce  iron  balls.  One 
with  a  round  shot  in  addition  prevented  the  French¬ 
men  in  the  Redoubtable  from  fxiarding,  and  that  dis¬ 
charge  killed  and  wounded  400  men.  However,  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  about  before  I  come  to 
that  time.  I  remained  in  the  Victory  for  four  years, 
during  which  period  I  saw  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  service.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  I  was  in 
action,  and  had  received  my  first  wound.  The  Vic¬ 
tory  bore  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Mann, 
under  Admiral  Hotham. 

“  Wo  were  early  in  July  of  that  year  (1795)  re¬ 
fitting  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay,  when  a  sqiiadron,  which 
had  been  despatched  under  Cirotain  Nelson  to  caH 
off  Genoa,  was  seen  in  the  offing  pursued  by  the 
French  fleet,  which  it  was  supposed  were  at  Ton- 
Ion.  Although  we  were  actually  in  the  midst  of 
watering  and  refitting,  by  the  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  of  every  officer  and  man,  the  whole  fleet  was 
enabled  to  weigh  that  night  with  the  land  wind. 
This  was  on  the  7th.  We  made  sail  in  chase,  but 
could  see  nothing  of  them,  till  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  the  Hieres  Islands  being  in  sight,  a  fleet  was 
discovered  to  leeward  on  the  starboard  tack,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frig¬ 
ates,  while  we  had  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  two  sloops,  the  wind  blowing  strong 
from  the  N.N.W.,  attended  with  a  heavy  swell. 

“  Admiral  Hotham  formed  the  fleet  so  as  to  keep 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hopes  of  cutting  them 
off  from  the  land,  only  five  lei^ues  distant.  It  being 
evident,  however,  that  their  object  was  to  avoid  a 
battle,  the  signal  was  made  for  a  general  chase,  and 
to  engage  the  enemy  as  the  ships  should  arrive  up 
with  them  in  succession.  The  Victory  was  one  of 
the  leading  ships,  and  I  can  even  now  remember  our 
vexation  and  annoyance  as  we  found  the  wind 
gradually  dying  away.  Now  it  breezed  up  again, 
and  by  crowding  all  sail  we  gained  on  the  enemy. 
Our  hearts  beat  quick  as  the  chance  of  getting  into 
action  returned.  There  was  the  Agamemnon,  you 
may  be  sure,  not  far  off,  and  a  few  others  of  the  best 
sailers ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  lay  be¬ 
calmed  in  the  offing.  Even  then  Nelson  was  think¬ 
ing,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Victory  would  be  the  ship 
to  suit  him. 

“  At  length,  the  breeze  holding  steady,  we  got  the 
aftermost  ships  of  the  enemy  within  range  of  our 
guns,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  opening  in  good 
earnest.  It  was  warm  work  while  it  lasted.  The 
French  returned  our  fire  with  plenty  of  spirit,  but 
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they  oould  n’t  stand  then,  and  never  could  stand,  the  taip  Dacres ;  the  Captain,  by  Nelson ;  the  Excellent, 
way  in  which  our  crews  handled  their  guns.  The  by  CoUingwood.  It  midces  one’s  heart  warm  to 
Frenchmen’s  shots  were,  however,  telling  upon  us.  think  of  uiose  men,  who,  aided  by  others  equally 
We  had  already  some  killed  and  several  wounded,  brave  but  less  known  to  fame,  did  so  much  not  only 
but  that  only  made  us  stick  to  them  with  more  reso-  to  support  the  honor  and  glory  of  England,  but  m 
lution,  for  our  great  fear  was  that  they  might  get  the  end  to  secure  to  her  the  blessings  of  a  long  and 
awaj^  prosperous  peace. 

“  Their  ship  were  getting  pretty  severely  handled.  “We  haa  at  one  time  but  ten  sail  of  the  Une  and 
One  especially,  L’Alcide,  of  74  guns,  was  brought  to  a  few  fkigates  cruising  with  us  off  the  coast  of  Par*-, 
such  a  condition  that  we  had  great  hopes  of  captur-  tugal,  tlmugh  it  was  known  that  a  vastly  superior 
ing  her.  AVe  poured  our  broadsides  into  her  even  Siianish  fleet  was  in  the  neighborhood.  AVe  were 
more  rapidly  than  before.  At  that  moment  a  round  aUerwards  joined  by  Admiral  Parker  with  five  sail 
shot  came  through  our  bulwarks,  and  I  fell  bleed-  of  the  line,  and  then  by  Commodore  Nelson,  in  La 
ing  to  the  deck ;  but  I  was  up  again  in  a  minute.  Minerve,  frigate,  who  reported  that  he  had  been 
A  couple  of  splinters  had  made  two  ugly  wounds  chased  hy  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  Straits.  He 
in  my  arm,  but  I  got  a  messmate  to  bind  it  up,  (that  is.  Nelson)  on  this  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Cap- 
for  I  was  afraid  the  doctor  would  be  sending  me  tain ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  February, 
below,  and  I  would  not  have  left  the  deck  just  then  1797,  we  got  so  near  the  Spaniards  that  we  could 
on  any  account.  No,  indeed ;  for  a  shout  reached  distinctly  hear  their  signal-guns.  Captain  Foote,  of 
my  ears,  — it  was  echoed  from  ship  to  ship,  —  down  the  Niger,  who  had  for  several  days  been  keeping 
hw  come  the  flag  of  L’Alcide.  She  was  the  first  close  to  them,  brought  us  information  which  left  us 
ship  I  ever  saw  captured.  AVhat  cared  I  then  for  my  no  doubt  that  the  next  morning  we  should  be  at 
wound  ?  Nothing,  even  if  it  had  been  ten  times  as  them  in  earnest.  AVe  were  not  disappointed.  On 
severe.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  slant  of  wind  favor-  a  dark  and  hazy  mornii^  (the  14th),  at  eight 
able  for  the  French,  which  enabled  them  to  stand  o’clock,  we  threw  out  the  signm  to  form  in  two  lines 
into  Frejus  Bay,  where  Admiral  Ilotham  considered  in  close  order,  and  directly  afterwards  to  prepare 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  follow,  as  some  of  our  for  battle.  The  Culloden  leading,  at  half  past  eleven 
leading  ships,  which  had  alone  been  engaged  with  a  the  squadron  opened  fire  as  we  passed  in  close  order 
far  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  had  received  a  through  the  enemy’s  line,  completely  separating 
considerable  amount  of  damage.  We  were  to  have  their  ships ;  and  then  each  of  our  ships  tackled  one 
another  disappointment.  As  our  boats  were  shov-  or  more  of  theirs  as  they  best  could  get  hold  of  them, 
ing  off  to  take  possession  of  the  captured  seventy-  Saying  this,  I  ^ve  you  as  perfect  a  notion  of  the 
four,  we  observed  flames,  proceeding,  it  appeared,  battle  as  I,  or  1  believe  any  one  else  who  was  in  it, 
from  the  foretop.  Almost  directly,  even  before  the  possesses. 

boats  could  reach  the  ship,  fire  was  seen  to  descend  “  I  need  not  tell  you  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  bow 
down  the  masts,  and  to  envelope  the  whole  fore-rig-  the  brave  Nelson  took  by  boarding  the  San  Nicho- 

SThe  boats  of  all  the  ships  near  were  Im-  las,  and  then,  without  stopping,  passed  on  Into  the 
ately  sent  away,  and  there  was  a  race  among  big  San  Josef ;  how  CoUingwo^,  compelling  the 
them  which  should  be  first  to  render  assistance  to  San  Isidoro  to  strike,  passed  on  to  the  assistance  of 
their  perishing  fellow-creatures.  It  was  an  enter-  the  Captain;  and  how  we  in  the  A^ictory,  while 
prise  of  the  gi'catest  danger,  though ;  for  not  only  placed  on  the  lee  quarter  of  the  Salvador  del 
were  the  shotted  guns  rapidly  going  off,  but  it  was  Mundo,  gave  her  so  hard  a  hammering  that  she  too 
too  probable  that  the  ship  herself  would  blow  up,  hauled  down  her  flag.  It  was  my  flrst  general  en- 
and  involve  all  around  her  in  destruction.  gagement,  and  a  pretty  warm  one.  AVe  captured 

“  Still  undaunted,  our  brave  fellows  pulled  on  to  four  sail  of  the  line,  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  and  the 
the  scene  of  danger.  Once  alongside,  they  received  San  Josef,  each  of  1 1 2  guns ;  the  San  Nicholas,  of  80, 
as  many  as  they  could  hold,  and  returned  to  the  and  the  ^n  Isidoro,  74.  AVe  then  formed  a  strong 
fleet,  which,  for  their  own  safety,  could  not  venture  line  to  protect  our  prizes,  which  the  enemy,  with 
near.  Once  more  the  boats  put  off  to  pick  up  the  un-  several  fresh  ships,  wished  to  retake,  but  they  dared 
fortunate  F renchmen,  who,  fearing  every  instant  the  not  make  the  attempt.  AA^e  lost  In  killed  and  wound- 
inevitable  catastrophe,  were  leaping  from  the  burn-  ed  300  men,  and  the  Spaniards,  In  the  four  ships  we 
ing  wreck,  —  some  to  swim,  others  to  float  on  grat-  took  from  them,  700,  and  of  course  in  those  which 
Ings  or  spars,  and  many  to  drown  helplessly  alongside,  escaped  many  more.  AVe  narrowly  escaped  losing 
The  awful  moment  was  not  long  in  coming.  Up  went  our  prizes,  and  perhap  some  of  our  own  ships,  by  a 
the  ship  with  a  terrific  roar  in  a  body  of  flame,  her  heavy  gale,  the  tail  of  which  we  felt  in  the  evening, 
burning  spars,  and  planks,  and  shattered  fragments  AVe  had  happily  brought  up  in  Lagos  Bay,  on  the 
scattered  far  and  wide,  —  nearly  four  hundred  human  coast  of  Portugal,  where  we  were '  able  to  secure 
beings  perishing  at  that  instant  with  her,  about  them.  As  it  was,  most  of  the  ships  had  their  sheet 
three  hundred  having  been  saved  by  our  boats,  and  anchors  down,  and  some  of  them  their  spare  ones, 
by  those  of  the  French  which  were  near  enough  to  the  sea  breaking  furiously  on  the  rock-fringed  shore 
come  to  her  assistance,  and  which,  of  course,  were  of  the  bay,  where  the  fishermen  had  lighted  fires, 
^owed  to  return  unmolested  to  their  ships.  Such  expecting  the  wreck  of  the  whole  fleet.  Tlie  Vic- 
is  war !  I  saw  many  similar  scenes  during  my  tory  herself  dragged  her  anchors,  and  it  was  not  till 
career ;  but  this,  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  m^e  a  we  had  dropped  our  spare  anchors  that  we  brought 
deeper  impression  on  me  than  any  others.  up  with  four  ahead,  and  iwle  out  the  remainder  of 

“  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Calder  sue-  the  gale.  That  night  was  not  one  which  a  youngster 
ceeded  Captain  Knight,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  hoisted  was  likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry, 
his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  as  commander-in-chief  “  For  this  important  action,  fought  off  Cape  St 
of  a  fleet  destined  to  gain  one  of  Old  England’s  most  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis  w.as  made  Earl  St  Vin- 
important  victories.  There  was  the  Culloden,  74,  cent,  and  our  captain.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  a  baronet 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge ;  the  Orion,  Other  captains  received  similar  honors.  From  what 
74,  by  Sir  James  Saumarez ;  the  Barfleur,  by  Cap-  Nelson  did  on  that  occasion,  it  would  have  required 
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I  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  greatness  he  must  achieve, 
should  life  be  spared  him.  As  to  opportunity,  he 
was  sure  to  make  that  for  himself.  He  was  knighted 
for  this  action,  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  London.  On  Captain  Calder  going  home.  Cap¬ 
tain  George  Grey  (afterwards  Commissioner  Grey) 
took  command,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Sotheby  and  Captain  Cuming.  In  spite  of  all  changes 
I  stuck  to  the  old  ship,  though  I  must  say  that  I  thought 
her  day  of  glory  was  over  when  she  was  turned  into 
a  depdt  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Chatham.  There 
were  those,  however,  who  knew  her  good  qualities. 
As  I  said,  Nelson  had  had  his  eye  on  her,  and  so 
had  Captain  Grey ;  and  after  she  was  paid  off  in 
1 799,  she  received  a  thorough  repair,  and  was  re¬ 
commissioned  in  1803,  when  I  again  was  fortunate 
enough  to  reioin  her ;  the  more  fortunate,  because 
Lord  Nelson  had  selected  her  as  his  flagship. 

“  We  siuled  from  Spithead  for  Brest,  and  then 

froceeded  to  Malta  to  join  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 

could  tell  you  something  about  the  way  that  fleet 
had  'been  fitted  out,  —  a  fleet  on  which  the  destinies 
of  England  might  have  been  said  to  hang.  It  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  dockyard  authorities,  —  so  scanty 
and  bad  the  stores,  so  rotten  the  rising,  so  ill-found 
were  most  of  them  in  all  respects.  Lord  Nelson  had 
taken  good  care  that  the  Victory  should  be  in  fight¬ 
ing  condition  and  fit  for  sea,  but  even  he  had  not 
power  to  look  after  others,  —  only  the  power  of  com¬ 
plaining.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  more  ships 
have  b^n  lost  fit>m  being  ill-found  than  from  bad  sea¬ 
manship  ;  and  that  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost 
from  the  peculation,  ignorance,  carelessness,  and 
roguerv’  of  all  sorts,  of  which  the  dockyard  officials 
have  been  guilty. 

“  The  memorable  year  of  1805  arrived,  and  we 
commenced  that  chase  of  the  French  fleet  across 
the  Atlantic  and  back  which  was  to  terminate  in 
the  glorious  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Our  run  out  from 
Cape  St  Vincent  to  Barbadoes  was  3,227  miles,  and 
back  from  Barbuda  3,459  miles,  our  average  run  per 
day  being  about  34  leagues.  The  object  of  the 
French  Emperor,  in  thus  sending  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve  to  the  west  to  draw  the  English  fleet 
away  from  the  British  Channel,  and  allow  him  to 
send  an  expedition  across  to  Ireland.  In  this  ex¬ 
pectation,  however,  Napoleon  was  disappointed  by 
our  speedy  return,  and  at  length,  when  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  joined,  trusting  to  their  su- 
perionty  in  numbers,  he  ordered  them  to  attack  the 
English  fleet,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  over¬ 
whelm  us.  Thanks  to  this  belief,  the  F ranco-Span- 
ish  fleet  no  longer,  as  before,  declined  ^ving  us 
battle,  when  at  length,  after  hunting  about  for  them  in 
every  direction,  we  fell  in  with  them  not  far  off  Cadiz. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  is  well  known  that  the  glo¬ 
rious  old  Victory  led  the  weather  column,  in  spite  of 
the  wish  of  many  of  his  officers  that  Lord  Nelson 
would  allow  the  Temdraire  to  take  the  post  of  honor 
and  of  danger.  I  had  had  the  honor  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  as  one  of  his  lordship’s  aides-de-camp. 
Neither,  as  I  said,  will  I  stop  to  tell  you  how  he 
looked,  and  what  he  said.  Just  twenty  minutes 
before  noon,  up  went  the  signal,  ‘  England  ex¬ 
pects  THAT  EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY,’ 
and  just  ten  minutes  past  noon,  the  Royal  Sover¬ 
eign,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  CoUingwood,  com¬ 
menced  the  action  by  pouring  her  Are  into  the 
Santa  Anna,  killing  and  wounding  four  hundred 
of  her  crew,  and  directly  after  raking  the  Fougeux. 
It  was  then  that  Nelson  exclaimed,  ‘  See  how  that 


noble  fellow,  CoUingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  ac¬ 
tion  !  ’  while  Lord  CoUingwood  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  his  captain,  ‘  Rotheram,  what  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here  I  ’ 

“  Hardly  half  an  hour  passed  by  before  we  were 
regularly  in  aefron,  though  die  Spaniards  and 
French  had,  for  some  time,  been  firing  long  shots 
at  us.  However,  when  at  last  they  did  open  fire, 
they  did  it  in  earnest;  but  we  repaid  them  with 
interest  when  we  got  alongside  the  Bucentaure, 
and  never  have  ships  in  any  action  been  exposed 
to  a  more  terrific  fire  than  we  were  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  On  every  side  numbers  of  my  shipmates 
were  falling,  killed  and  wounded;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  I  did  not  fancy  that  I  was  to  be  hit.  Sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  myself  knocked  over,  and  a  sensation  as 
if  my  head  had  been  carried  off.  A  laige  splinter 
had  struck  me,  and  knocked  several  of  my  teeth 
down  my  throat.  I  was,  however,  soon  again  on 
my  legs,  and  close  by  Lord  Nelson,  ready  to  receive 
any  commands  he  might  have  to  give.  Not  many 
minutes  had  passed  when  again  I  was  struck  down, 
and  this  time  I  knew  that  matters  were  much  worse 
with  me,  for,  without  the  doctors  telling  me,  I  saw 
that  a  round  shot  had  taken  off  my  leg.  Bnt  what 
cared  I  even  now,  for  the  day  was  going  with  us, 
and  I  was  sure  we  should  come  off  victorious  ?  I 
was  comforted,  too,  by  the  concern  Lord  Nelson 
showed  for  me,  and  I  heard  him  say,  as  he  turned 
to  Captain  Hardy,  ‘  Hardy,  take  care  that  that  lad 
is  looked  after  if  he  recovers,  as  1  hope  he  will.’ 
Little  did  I  think  that  my  noble  chief  would  him¬ 
self  in  a  few  minutes  more  be  in  a  worse  plight  than 
I  was.* 

“  Trafa^ar  was  won ;  and  though  I  believe  Nel¬ 
son  died  at  the  happiest  moment  for  his  fame,  we, 
who  knew  him  best,  grieved  as  children  for  a  father. 
Whether  or  not  his  last  requests  were  attended  to, 
my  position  as  an  old  one-legged  lieutenant  is  some 
sort  of  an  answer.  On  arriving  in  England,  I  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  at  Portsmouth,  and  then,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  received  notice  of  my  promotion 
to  that  rank  which  I  have  now  held  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  I  should  say  that  I  was  presented  with 
a  gratuity,  on  account  of  my  wounds,  frmn  the  Pa¬ 
triotic  Fund,  and  ten  years  afterwards  received  a 
pension  of  £91  5k.  per  annum ;  so  that,  when  1  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain. 
Say  I  have  received  £4,000  in  upwards  of  fortpr 
years  for  living  on  shore  and  doing  nothing  for  it 
during  that  time,  besides  my  half-pay  and  the  emol¬ 
uments  of  the  berths  I  have  occupied  ;  but  what  I 
have  felt,  and  what  numbers  have  felt,  was  forced 
idleness  for  so  many  years  ;  and  then,  worse  than  all, 
no  promotion  !  I  was  first  lieutenant  of  a  seventy- 
four,  bearing  an  admiral’s  flag,  and  every  other  offi¬ 
cerholding  that  position  was  promoted,  and  here  am 
I  a  lieutenant,  because  I  had  no  interest,  and  had  a 
wooden  legl  My  promotion,  thinking  that  it  was 
the  first  step  up  the  ratlines,  did  much  to  cure  me, 
and  now,  with  a  wooden  leg,  I  was  again  ready  for 
fluty.  I  was  appointed  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
74,  and  in  a  few  months  discharged  into  the  Otter 
sloop,  on  board  of  which  I  served  for  the  best  part 
of  a  year,  Ix^ing  next  appointed  to  the  Cossack,  24, 
Captain  Digby.  While  I  was  serving  in  her,  she 
was  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
under  Lonl  Gambier,  when  we  were  again  com¬ 
pelled  to  destroy  or  capture  the  fleet  of  the  unfor- 

*  On  bring  carried  beiow.  Lieutenant  R -  called  for  a  knife, 

and  was  found  by  the  surgeon  cutting  away  at  bis  spiintered  leg,  as 
be  said,  to  save  trouble. 
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timate  Danes,  of  which,  otherwise,  Napoleon  would 
hare  made  use  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Eng¬ 
land.  I  had  not  been  in  her  long  before  I  became 
her  first  lieutenant,  and  from  that  time  for  upwards 
of  ten  years  acted  always  as  first  lieutenant  of  the 
various  ships  on  board  which  I  served. 

“  While  in  the  Cossack,  I  was  constantly  enga^d 
in  boat^rvice,  both  in  the  Little  Belt,  intercepting 
vessels  which  might  be  passing  with  troops,  and 
afterwards  on  the  coasts  of  Spam  and  France.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  I  met  with  the 
adventure  of  which  I  promised  to  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count.  W'e  had  been  for  some  time  oft  Brest,  and 
that  neighborhood,  and  used  constantly  to  pull  in  at 
night  to  intercept  vessels  which,  when  the  tide  and 
wind  favored  them,  crept  along  shore  from  port  to 
port.  One  evening,  the  breeze  being  oft  shore,  and 
the  night  promising  to  be  dark,  as  there  was  little 
doubt  that  prizes  might  be  made.  Captain  Digby  di¬ 
rected  me  to  take  command  of  three  boats,  and  to 
pull  in,  while  the  Cossack,  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
stood  oft  the  land.  Any  vessels  we  might  capture 
we  were  to  send  out,  provided  we  had  force  suffi¬ 
cient  remaining  to  render  it  possible  to  take  any 
finrther  prizes.  I  had  with  me  in  the  pinnace  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  Samber,  and  several  additional  hands,  and 
the  two  other  boats  commanded  by  master's  mates 
had,  besides  their  proper  crews,  as  many  men  as 
th^  could  conveniently  carry. 

Though  the  night  became  very  dark,  —  darker 
almost  than  was  convenient,  —  the  weather  was  fine, 
aud  there  was  every  chance,  if  we  could  but  see 
them,  of  making  some  captures.  We  had  left  the 
skip  some  time  before  night  came  on ;  but  there  was 
no  likelihood,  I  considered,  that  we  could  have  been 
seen  from  the  shore,  and  it  was  dark  enough  when 
we  reached  the  ground  over  which  vessels  must  pass, 
keeping  idong  the  coast.  To  the  westward,  for  some 
distance,  there  was  no  port ;  but  a  league  or  so  to 
the  east  there  was  the  little  harbor  of  Ivr6s,  capable 
onlp  of  holding  small  craft.  We  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  a  tall,  dark  object  appeared,  gliding 
slowly  over  the  smooth  water,  coming  from  the  west¬ 
ward.  She  was  a  large  craft,  I  saw,  probably  an 
armed  vessel,  and,  if  we  could  take  her  by  surprise, 
we  might  gain  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory.  Our 
boats  were  close  together.  I  told  them  to  wait  qui¬ 
etly  till  we  were  perceived,  and  then  to  dash  along¬ 
side.  She  was  almost  in  the  middle  of  us  before  we 
were  perceived,  and  in  half  a  minute,  not  a  pistol 
having  been  fired,  we  were  on  her  deck.  I  sang 
out,  in  the  best  French  that  I  could  command,  that 
if  a  shot  was  discharged  we 'd  cut  them  down,  and 
the  crew  accordingly  obeyed,  and  cried  out  for  quar¬ 
ter.  We  found  that  she  was  an  armed  brig  of  six 
guns,  and  as  the  crews  of  the  two  boats  were  amply 
sufficient  to  keep  the  prisoners  under,  I  sent  them 
out  in  charge  of  her,  while  1  remained  to  look  out 
for  anot.ier  vessel. 

“  I  waited,  however,  for  some  time  in  vain.  The 
coasters  must,  I  thought,  have  gained  notice  of  our 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  armed  vessel  we  had 
captured  had,  I  suspected,  been  sent  in  the  hopes  of 
teaching  us  that  it  was  possible  to  catch  a  Tartar. 
In  the  latter  supposition,  however,  I  afterwards  found 
that  I  was  mistaken.  Still  I  did  not  like  to  give  up 
the  undertaking.  I  had  steered  some  little  way  to 
the  eastward,  and  had  kept  rather  closer  in  shore 
than  usual,  when,  as  the  men  were  resting  on  their 
oars,  from  behind  a  point  of  land,  suddenly  three 
boats  dashed  out  on  us.  To  spring  up  ana  fire  a 
volley,  and  then  to  seize  our  cutlasses  for  the  de¬ 


fence  of  our  lives,  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but 
the  boats,  each  of  which  was  more  than  a  match  for 
us,  were  alongside  almost  immediately  we  had  seen 
them,  and  though  we  fought  desperately,  as  two  of 
my  men  were  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  I  was 
knocked  down,  we  were  compelled  to  yield  our¬ 
selves  as  prisoners.  Our  arms  were  taken  from  us, 
and  I  must  own  that  I  felt  more  downcast  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  my  life  before.  We  had  fallen  into  a 
trap  which  we  ourselves  had  laid,  and  we  had  now 
the  prospect  of  a  French  prison  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  I,  however,  kept  up  my  own  spir^ 
its,  and  those  of  Samber  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  I 
could,  while  we  employed  ourselves  in  binding  up 
the  hurts  of  our  wounded  companions,  which  were 
fortunately  not  severe.  The  two  killed  had  been 
shot  through  the  head  as  the  enemy  first  came  upon 
us.  On  one  thing  I  was  resolved,  that  if  a  chance 
ottered,  at  every  risk  I  would  attempt  to  escape,  — 
yet  how  that  was  to  be  effected  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

“  V^hether  or  not  the  Frenchman  thought  that 
more  oi  our  boats  might  be  on  ^he  coast  and  might 
rescue  us,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  made  directly 
for  the  shore  behind  the  point  from  which  they  had 
emerged,  and  running  the  boats  up  the  beach, 
ordered  us  to  land.  Ine  bodies  of  the  two  men  who 
had  been  killed  were  also  brought  on  shore,  when 
some  spades  being  procured  firom  a  cottage  near  at 
hand,  a  grave  was  speedily  dug,  and  they  were 
placed  in  it  and  covered  up.  Not  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  they  were  full  of  life  and  animation  as  were 
any  one  of  us,  and  now  they  were  hid  forever  from 
human  sight  I  A  sailor  may  well  say,  ‘  In  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death.’  The  naval  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  party  was  very  civil,  and  though,  of 
course,  he  must  have  been  glad  to  get  hold  of  us, 
seemed  to  commiserate  our  condition,  and  rendered 
us  all  the  assistance  he  was  able.  A  party  of  them 
then  guarding  us  with  loaded  arms  on  either  side, 
marched  us  along  over  the  dunes  to  the  eastward. 

“  After  proce^ing  an  hour  or  more,  we  reached 
a  collection  of  small  houses  and  huts,  when  a  ser¬ 
geant  or  some  inferior  officer  appeared  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand,  followed  by  a  small  body  of  soldiers. 
Certain  formalities  having  been  gone  through,  we 
found  ourselves  delivered  over  to  him  by  the  naval 
officer  who  had  captured  us.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talking,  and  I  suspect  it  was  to  arrange  now 
to  dispose  of  us  for  the  night,  and  at  last  we  were 
ordered  to  move  on,  when,  guarded  by  the  soldiers, 
we  arrived  before  a  high  round  tower,  which  nught 
have  been  an  ancient  castle  or  a  miU,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  sav  which,  as  we  had  only  the  light  of 
the  sergeant’s  lantern. 

“  Producing  a  bunch  of  keys  he  opened  a  small 
door,  and  giving  his  lantern  to  a  soldier,  ordered  him 
to  lead  the  way  up  a  narrow  flight  of  winding  steps, 
and  told  us  to  follow,  while  he  stood  below  to  see 
that  we  all  went  in.  Up  we  went,  my  wooden  leg 
stumping  along,  and  I  purposely  made  as  much  noise 
as  I  coind  till  we  reached  what  appeared  to  be  a 
room  in  the  very  top  of  the  building.  The  sergeant 
then  came  up,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  that  we 
must  stay  there  till  the  morning,  when  some  food 
would  be  brought  us,  and  we  should  have  to  begin 
our  march  into  the  interior.  I  replied  with  as  good 
grace  as  I  could,  “  Bon !  bon !  *  and  signified  that 
we  should  be  ready  to  obey  orders.  Fortunately,  I 
had  a  purse  in  my  pocket,  and  so  had  Samber ;  and, 
what  was  more  fortunate,  each  had  some  guineas  in 
them.  We  agreed  that  though  we  could  not  bribe 
the  sergeant  to  let  us  go,  we  might  do  what  was 
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likely  to  prove  equally  effectual,  and  calling  him 
back  I  rave  him  a  guinea,  and  told  him  to  get  tome- 
thing  for  himaelf  and  comrades  d  boire,  and  then 
ask«M  him  to  get  something  for  us,  remarking  that 
we  were  very  thirsty  after  our  long  pull,  and  that 
nncrous  enemies  should  treat  each  other  like  friends. 
Whether  or  not  my  eloquence  mr  the  guinea  had 
most  effect,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  half  an  hour  he 
returned,  brining  with  him  some  flasks  of  wine, 
some  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  milk  cheese,  and  1  doubt¬ 
ed  not  he  had  reserved  an  equal  portion  for  himself 
and  his  comrades  below.  He  then  retired,  and  locked 
and  bolted  the  door  of  the  room  behind  him. 

“  After  we  had  partaken  sparingly  of  the  wine  and 
eatables,  I  stumped  about  as  if  taking  my  walk 
before  lying  down  for  the  night.  ‘  Now  lads,’  I 
whispered,  calling  the  men  round  me,  *  it  is  my 
opimon  that  we  ought  to  be  out  of  this  and  far  away 
b«ore  day  breaks,  or  we  don’t  deserve  the  name  of 
seamen.  Judging  by  the  direction  we  have  come, 
we  must  not  be  far  off,  or  perhaps  close  to,  the  little 
harbor  of  Ivr^,  in  which  we  are  certain  to  find 
some  craft  to  carry  us  across  the  Channel,  and  if  the 
wind  holds  as  it  was  during  the  forepart  of  the  night, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  away  before 
we  are  likely  to  be  pursued.’  ‘  We  ’ll  follow  you, 
sir ;  we  ’ll  do  as  you  think  best,  sir,’  answered  the 
men,  as  I  knew  they  would.  I  then,  borrowing  some 
of  their  handkerchiefi,  bound  them  round  my  tlmbel^ 
toe,  and  this  made  a  soft  pad,  so  that  when  I  walked 
about  I  made  no  more  noise  than  a  cat  on  her  ram¬ 
bles.  I  had  all  the  time  been  thinking  what  to  do. 
Looking  up  at  the  roof,  I  saw  a  star  shining  through 
it,  and  thus  judged  that  it  must  be  rotten,  and  that 
we  could  easily  force  our  way  through  it.  Without  a 
moment’s  loss  of  time  I  made  the  men  lift  me  up  on 
their  shoulders  against  the  wall,  when  by  clambering 
along  a  beam  I  got  to  a  place  where  I  could  cling 
on  i^ile  I  forced  off  a  tile  above  my  head.  Having 
removed  one  and  handed  it  down  carefully,  I  with¬ 
out  difficulty  got  off  others  till  I  had  formed  a  hole 
large  enough  to  get  through.  I  climbed  up  and 
looked  round  eagerly.  To  my  delight,  there  I  saw 
below  me,  not  two  cables’  length  off,  the  harbor. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  star  or  two  which  came  out 
among  the  clouds  afforded  light  enough  to  distin¬ 
guish  several  small  craft  floating  on  its  surface. 
There  were  several  huts  and  sheds  scattered  about, 
and  the  village  we  had  passed  through  inland,  and 
a  cottage  close  at  the  back  of  the  tower. 

“We  had  now  to  see  about  descending.  A  sort 
of  gallery  or  balcony  ran  round  the  tower  a  story 
below  the  one  in  which  we  were,  and  as  this  from 
the  roof  was  some  distance,  I  judged  we  could  only 
descend  into  it  by  means  of  a  rope.  I  returned  to 
the  room,  when  we  quickly  manufactured  one  out 
of  our  handkerchiefs  and  shirts,  which  I  calculated 
would  be  long  enough  and  strong  enough  for  our 
purpose.  I  had  warned  my  men  that  wc  might 
nave  to  fight  our  way  out  I  again  got  up  on  the 
roof,  when  all  hands  joined  me,  and  now  securing 
the  rope  we  began  our  descent  into  the  gallery.  I 
led  the  way ;  as  the  rest  came  down  they  stood 
round  close  agmnst  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
any  chance  passer-by.  We  then  moved  cautiously 
round  to  find  an  entrance,  which  I  soon  did  through 
a  narrow  doorway,  from  which  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  downwards.  I  paused  to  listen  to  find  out 
if  possible  where  the  sentinels  were  stationed.  I 
heard  snoring  close  to  us.  It  must  come  from  the 
guard-room.  I  looked  down ;  close  below  me  sat  a 
sentinel  with  his  musket  between  his  knees.  He, 


too,  was  fast  asleep.  ^Vom  that  sleep  he  never 
awoke.  I  had  passm  him,  and  so  had  Samber  and 
one  of  the  men,  and  I  had  hoped  that  all  would  get 
by  without  waking  hiss,  when  he  made  some  move¬ 
ment  as  if  about  to  start  up.  The  men  had  their 
knives  open  in  their  hands.  In  a  moment  a  hand 
was  on  his  mouth,  and  before  he  could  utter  a  sound 
he  was  dead.  Another  sentrj'  was  below.  We 
threw  ourselves  upon  him  and  he  shared  the  fate  of 
his  comrade.  With  their  muskets  and  ammunition 
as  a  prize  we  pushed  on  towards  the  liarbor.  More 
than  once  we  paused  to  listen,  fearing  that  the  guard 
might  have  discovered  our  escape,  but  not  a  sound 
reached  us,  and  we  began  to  hope  that  our  present 
of  wine  had  done  its  work  thoroughly.  There  were 
two  or  three  lights  twinkling  in  the  distance,  but 
not  a  gleam  came  from  the  tower.  Again  we  moved 
on  in  single  file  and  close  together.  Thus  we  reached 
the  shore  of  the  little  harbor. 

“  There  were  small  craft  some  way  out  at  anchor, 
but  not  a  boat  could  we  find  in  which  to  get  off  to 
one  of  them.  In  vain  we  searched  completely  round 
the  harbor.  It  seemed  that  we  should  be  foiled, 
after  all.  Samber  suggested  that  we  should  make 
our  way  along  the  coast,  and  that  wc  might  fall  in 
with  some  craft  or  other  in  which  wc  could  shove 
off — ‘Or  more  probably  fall  in  with  an  enemy  and 
be  recaptured.’  ‘  No,  that  will  never  do,’  I  answered. 
We  had  got  back  to  the  place  from  which  we  started, 
when  I  saw  anchored  a  short  distance  off  a  punt  or 
small  boat  of  some  sort  Much  precious  time  had 
been  lost  Neither  could  the  midshipman  nor  one 
of  my  men  swim.  I  had  once  been  a  good  swim¬ 
mer,  and  thoi^h  it  is  not  so  easy  to  strike  out  with 
only  one  leg,  Istripped,  and  slipping  into  the  water 
swam  off  to  the  ^at  with  a  knife  between  my 
teeth.  Time  would  have  been  lost  had  1  attempted 
to  get  in,  so,  cutting  the  painter,  I  took  the  end  in 
iny  mouth,  and  towed  her  back  to  the  shore.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  were  paddles  in  her,  and  the  men 
stowing  themselves  away  on  board,  as  I  did,  without 
waiting  to  dress  till  she  was  near  sinking,  we  pad- 
died  off  down  the  harbor.  I  believe  if  I  had  pro¬ 
posed  it  the  men  would  have  attempted  to  cross 
the  Channel  in  her  rather  than  be  retaken.  We 
observed,  as  we  passed  down,  a  small  cutter  which 
lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  We  cautiously 
approached  her,  for  she  might  have  people  on  board 
who  would  give  the  alarm.  All  depended  on  our 
being  able  to  surprise  them. 

“  We  dropped  cautiously  alongside,  and  the  men 
springing  on  board,  instantly  dived  down  below  fore 
and  aft.  The  after-cabin  was  empty,  but  inthe  fore- 
peak  two  boj’S  were  found  asleep  in  their  bunks. 
They  were  gagged  before  they  could  cry  out,  or 
give  the  alarm  to  the  crews  of  any  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  vessels,  and  were  lashed  into  their  berths.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  boat  fast  astern,  as  she  might  prove  useful 
for  towing,  we  cut  the  cable  and  made  sail.  As  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  harbor,  my  fear  was  that  we 
might  run  on  the  rocks  in  going  out,  when  I  be¬ 
thought  me  of  making  the  boys  act  as  pilots.  Bring¬ 
ing  them  up  on  deck  we  held  the  muskets  which  we 
had  brought  off  to  their  heads,  and,  making  them 
take  the  helm,  signified  that  we  would  blow  out 
their  brains  if  we  got  on  shore.  They  saw  that  to 
play  us  false  would  bo  a  hazardous  experiment. 
As  the  wind  still '  blew  from  off  shore,  we  very 
quickly  ran  out  of  the  harbor.  I  (dlen  turned  an 
anxious  glance  towards  the  coast,  but  nothing  was 
seen,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  to  indicate  that 
we  were  pursued.  When  day  broke,  we  had  made 
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ao  good  a  run  that  the  Freiuh  coast  appeared  like 
a  blue  line  in  the  distance.  I  had  kept  a  good  look¬ 
out  for  the  Coflsaok.  A  sail  that  might  be  her  was 
seen  to  the  northwest  It  was  her ;  she  had  prob¬ 
ably  gone  in  to  look  for  us,  ao  we  hove  to,  to 
await^er  return.  At  length  she  stood  out  again ; 
when  having  now  no  douot  about  the  matter,  I 
steered  for  her.  We  were  welcomed  on  board,  as 
fears  had  been  entertained  that  yre  were  taken  or 
destroyed ;  but  our  exploit  was  not  so  much  thought 
of  as  it  might  have  been,  had  I  not  lost  two  good 
men  and  a  boat.  We  towed  the  little  vessel  to  a 

C'nt  whence  she  could  get  a  slant  of  wind  for  the 
bor ;  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  two 
lads  when  they  received,  not  only  their  liberty  and 
their  vessel,  but  some  provisions  and  half  a  guinea 
apiece.” 

A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  remembered  more 
of  the  particulars  of  that  adventure  ;  and  now  it  is 
time  that  I  should  bring  my  yam  to  an  end.  After 
I  left  the  Cossack,  I  became  first  of  the  Cretan  and 
then  of  the  Uaisonable,  64,  and  the  Namur  and  Bul¬ 
wark,  74’8.  In  the  former  I  was  flag-lieutenant  to 
Sir  Thomas  AVilliams.  I  alwa^  loved  my  duty  and 
did  it,  and  as  it  was  discovered  that  I  made  a  good 
first  lieutenant,  I  should  have  been  acting  as  one  till 
the  present  day,  had  I  continued  to  serve.  In  1818 
I  was  paid  off,  and  not  from  iot  own  choice  ceased 
to  serve  my  country  afloat.  For  eight  years  I  con¬ 
tinued  applying  for  employment,  when  at  length,  in 
1824,  1  was  appointed  warden  at  Woolwich  Dock- 
yiud,  which  post  I  held  till  I  came  on  here.  There, 
my  fiiend,  you  may  log  what  I  have  told  you  down 
as  the  life  and  adventures  of  an  old  one-legged 
lieutenant. 
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Mex  have,  in  most  times,  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  world  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
or  ruins,  or  whatever  shelter  they  could  find,  and 
lived  on  herbs,  roots,  coarse  bread  and  water.  In 
many  cases,  such  persons  have  deemed  those  auster¬ 
ities  as  acceptable  to  God,  and  this  has  become  one 
of  the  rudest  forms  of  monastic  life.  It  is  not  from 
this  class  of  persons  that  we  propose  to  introduce 
a  few  portraits  of  hermit  life,  but  rather  to  those 
whose  peculiarities  have  taken  a  more  eccentric 
turn,  almost  in  our  own  time. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  in  the  reign  of 
George  11.,  proprietor  of  Pain's  Hill,  near  Cobham, 
in  Surrey,  built  a  hermitage  upon  a  steep  brow  in  the 
grounds  of  that  beautiful  seat.  Of  this  hermitage 
Horace  Walpole  remarks  that  it  is  a  sort  of  orna¬ 
ment  whose  merit  soonest  fades,  it  being  almost 
comic  to  set  aside  a  quarter  of  one’s  garden  to  be 
melancholy  in.  There  is  an  upper  apartment,  sup¬ 
ported  in  part  by  contorted  logs  and  roots  of  trees, 
which  form  the  entrance  to  the  cell,  but  the  unfur¬ 
nished  and  neglected  state  of  the  whole  proves  the 
justness  of  Walpole’s  observation.  Mr.  Hamilton 
advertised  for  a  person  who  was  willing  to  become 
a  hermit  in  that  beautiful  retreat  of  his.  The  con¬ 
ditions  were  that  he  was  to  continue  in  the  hermit¬ 
age  seven  years,  where  he  should  be  provided  with 
a  Bible,  optical  glasses,  a  mat  for  his  bed,  a  hassock 
for  his  pillow,  an  hour-glass  for  his  timepiece,  water 
for  his  bever.age,  food  from  the  house,  but  never  to 
exchange  a  syllable  with  the  servant  He  was  to 
wear  a  camlet  robe,  never  to  cut  his  beard  or  nails, 
nor  ever  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  of  the  grounds. 
If  he  lived  there,  under  all  these  restrictions,  till  the 


end  of  the  term,  he  was  to  receive  seven  hundred  ! 
guineas.  But  on  breach  of  any  of  them,  or  if  he  I 
quitted  the  place  any  time  previous  to  that  term, 
tue  whole  was  to  be  forfeited.  One  person  at¬ 
tempted  it,  but  a  three  weeks’  trial  cured  him. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  describes  i 
a  gentleman  near  Preston,  Lancashire,  as  more  sue-  | 
cessful  in  the  above  eccentricity.  He  advertised  a  I 
reward  of  £  50  a  year  for  life  to  any  man  who  would  { 
undertake  to  live  seven  years  underground,  without  j 
seeing  an^hing  human;  and  to  let  his  toe  and  | 
finger  nails  grow,  with  his  hair  and  beard,  during 
the  whole  time.  Apartments  were  prepared  im- 
der  ground,  very  commodious,  with  a  cold  bath,  a 
chamber  organ,  as  many  books  as  the  occupier 
pleased,  and  provisions  served  from  his  own  taole. 
Whenever  the  recluse  wanted  any  convenience  he 
was  to  ring  a  bell,  and  it  was  provided  for  him. 
Singular  as  this  residence  may  appear,  an  occupier 
offered  himself,  and  actually  stayed  in  it,  observing 
the  required  conditions  for  four  years. 

Bcrial  Requests. 

In  June,  1864,  there  died  at  Drc^heda  one  Mss 
Hardman,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine^-two  years. 
She  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Peter’s  Prot¬ 
estant  Church.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
eighth  day  of  her  decease.  It  is  not  usual  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  allow  so  long  an  interval  to  elapse  between 
the  time  of  a  person’s  death  and  burial ;  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  was  owing  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
deceased,  and  this  originated  in  a  very  curious 
iece  of  family  and  locm  history.  Everybody  has 
eard  of  the  lady  who  was  buned,  being  supposed 
dead,  and  who  bearing  with  her  to  the  tomb,  on  her 
finger,  a  ring  of  rare  price,  this  was  the  means  of  her 
being  rescued  from  her  charnel  prison-house.  A  but¬ 
ler  in  the  family  of  the  lady,  having  his  cupidity  ex¬ 
cited,  entered  the  vault  at  midnight  in  order  to  pos¬ 
sess  himself  of  the  ring,  and  in  removing  it  from  the 
finger  the  lady  was  restored  to  consciousness  and 
made  her  way  in  her  grave-clothes  to  her  mansion. 
She  lived  many  years  afterwards  before  she  was 
finally  consigned  to  the  vault.  'The  heroine  of  the 
story  was  a  member  of  the  Hardman  family, —  in  fact 
the  late  Miss  Hardman’s  mother,  and  the  vault  in 
Peter’s  Church  was  the  locality  where  the  startling 
revival  scene  took  place. 

The  story  is  commonly  told  in  explanation  of  a 
monument  in  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
London,  which  is  commemorative  of  Constance 
AVhitney,  and  represents  a  female  rising  from  a  cof¬ 
fin.  “  'This,”  says  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  interesting 
history  of  the  “  Churches  of  London,”  “  has  been  er¬ 
roneously  supposed  to  commemorate  a  lady  who, 
having  been  buried  in  a  trance,  was  restored  to  life 
through  the  cupidity  of  the  sexton,  which  induced 
him  to  dig  up  the  body  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
ring.”  'The  female  rising  from  the  coffin  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  emblematic  of  the  Resurrection,  and  may 
have  been  repeated  upon  other  monuments  else¬ 
where  ;  but  there  is  no  such  monument  at  Droghe¬ 
da,  which  as  above  is  claimed  as  the  actual  locality. 

Mr.  Guy  was  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
and  was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire.  His  grave  and 
coflin  were  made  under  lus  directions  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  previous  to  his  death;  he  wrote  the 
inscriptions,  he  gave  the  orders  for  bis  funeral,  and 
%vrapped  in  separate  pieces  of  paper  five  shillings 
for  each  of  the  bearers.  The  coffin  was  very  neatly 
made,  and  looked  more  like  a  piece  of  cabinet-work 
for  a  drawing-room  than  a  receptacle  for  the  dead. 
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Dr.  Fidge,  a  phj'sician  of  tbe  old  school,  who  in 
early  days  had  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(afterwards  William  Iv.)  when  a  midshipman,  as 
medical  attendant,  possessed  a  favorite  brat;  and 
uran  his  retirement  from  Portsmouth  Dockyard, 
wnere  he  held  an  appointment,  had  this  boat  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  coffin,  with  the  stempiece  fixed  at  its  head. 
This  coffin  he  kept  under  his  oed  for  many  years. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  very  re¬ 
markable.  Feelii^  his  end  approaching,  and  desir¬ 
ing  to  add  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  sent  for  his  soli¬ 
citor.  On  entering  his  chamber  he  found  him  suffer¬ 
ing  fix>m  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  but  which  soon  ceased ; 
availing  himself  of  the  temporary  ea.se  to  ask  him 
how  he  felt,  he  replied,  smiling,  “  I  feel  as  easy  as 
an  old  shoe,”  and  looking  towards  the  nurse  in  at¬ 
tendance,  said,  “  Just  pull  m^  legs  straight  and 
place  me  as  a  dead  man,  it  will  save  you  trouble 
shortly,”  words  which  he  had  scarcely  uttered  be¬ 
fore  he  calmly  died. 

The  Eccentric  Miss  Banks. 

Oddities  of  dress  were  half  a  century  ago  much 
oftener  to  be  seen  than  in  the  present  day ;  or,  rath¬ 
er,  their  singularities  were  more  grotesque  than  the 
peculiarities  of  the  present  day.  Jolm  Thomas 
Smith,  writing  in  1818,  sajrs:  “It  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  person  possessing  the  smallest  share  of 
common  observation  to  pass  through  the  streets  in 
London  without  noticing  what  is  generally  denom¬ 
inated  a  character,  either  in  dress,  walk,  pursuits,  or 
propensities.”  At  the  head  of  his  remarks  on  the 
eccentricity  of  some  of  their  dresses  he  places  Miss 
Sophia  Banks,  Sarah,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joseph,  who 
was  looked  after  by  the  eye  of  astonishment  wher¬ 
ever  she  went,  and  in  whatever  situation  she  ap¬ 
peared.  Her  dress  was  that  of  the  Old  School ;  her 
Barcelona  quilted  petticoat  had  a  hole  on  either 
side  for  the  convenience  of  rummaging  two  immense 
pockets,  stuffed  with  books  of  all  sizes.  Tliis  pet¬ 
ticoat  was  covered  with  a  deep  stomachered  gown, 
sometimes  obscuring  the  pocket-holes,  similar  to 
many  of  the  ladies  of  Bunbury’s  time,  which  he  has 
introduced  into  his  prints. 

In  this  dress  she  might  frequently  be  seen  walking, 
followed  by  a  six-foot  servant,  with  a  cane  almost  as 
tall  as  himself,  bliss  Banks,  for  so  that  lady  was 
called  for  many  years,  was  frequently  heard  to  re¬ 
late  the  following  curious  anecdote  of  herself :  “  After 
making  repeateil  inquiries  of  the  wall-vendors  of 
hidf-penny  ballads  for  a  particular  one  which  she 
wanted,  she  was  informed  by  the  claret-faced  wo¬ 
man,  who  strung  up  her  stock  by  Middlesex  Hospi¬ 
tal  gates,  that  if  sne  went  to  a  printer’s  in  Long 
Lane,  Smithfield,  probably  he  might  supply  her 
ladyship  with  what  her  ladyship  wanted.  Away 
trudged  Miss  Banks  through  Smithfield ;  but  before 
she  entered  Mr.  Thompson’s  shop  she  desired  her 
man  to  wait  for  her  at  the  comer,  by  the  plum-pud¬ 
ding  stall.  ‘  Yes,  we  have  it,’  was  the  printer’s  an¬ 
swer  to  her  interrogative.  He  then  gave  Miss 
Banks  what  is  called  a  book,  coasisting  of  many 
songs.  Upon  her  expressing  her  surprise  when  the 
man  returned  her  eightpence  from  her  shilling,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  songs  he  had  given  her,  when 
she  only  wanted  one,  —  ‘  What,  then  !  ’  observed 
the  man,  ‘  are  you  not  one  of  our  characters  ?  I 
beg  your  pardon.’” 

This  lady  and  Lady  Banks,  out  of  compliment  to 
Sir  Joseph,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the 

E reduction  of  wool,  had  their  nding-habits  made  of 
is  produce,  in  which  dresses  the  two  ladies  at  one 


period  on  all  occasions  appeared.  Indeed,  so  de- 
nghted  was  Miss  Banks  with  this  overall  covering, 
that  she  actually  gave  the  habit-maker  onlers  fbr 
three  at  a  time,  and  they  were  called  Hightum, 
Tightum,  and  Scj^.  The  first  was  her  best,  the  sec¬ 
ond  her  second-best,  and  the  third  her  every-day  one. 

Once  when  Miss  Banks  and  her  sister-in-law  vis¬ 
ited  a.  friend  with  whom  they  were  to  stay  several 
days,  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  they  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  their  riding-habits.  'Their  friend  had  a 
large  party  after  dinner  to  meet  them,  and  they  en¬ 
tered  the  drawing-room  in  their  riding-habits.  On 
the  following  morning  they  again  appeared  In  their 
riding-habits ;  and  so  on,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one  till  the  conclusion  of  their  visit. 

Although  Miss  Banks  paid  great  attention  to  many 
persons,  there  were  others  to  whom  she  was  wanting 
in  civility.  A  great  genius,  who  hail  arrived  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  specified  on  the  eard 
for  dinner,  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Miss  Banks  was  putting  away  what  are  sometimes 
called  rattletraps.  When  the  visitor  observed,  “  It 
is  a  fine  day,  ma’am,”  she  replied :  “  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  about  it  You  must  speak  to  my  brother 
upon  that  subject  when  you  are  at  dinner.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  singular  appearance  of  Miss 
Banks,  she  was,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  fashion¬ 
able  whip,  and  drove  four-in-hand.  Miss  Banks 
died  in  1818. 

The  Kmo  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

In  the  year  1824,  their  savage  Majesties  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  visited  Englann.  They  were  seen 
by  Miss  Berry,  who  has  thus  graphically  described 
their  visit : 

“  At  half  past  ten  o’elock,  I  went  with  the  Prinee 
and  Princess  Lowenstein,  their  son,  and  my  sister, 
to  Mr.  Canning’s,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  firet  time  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  arrived  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  assembly  of  all  the  best  society,  and  all 
en  grande  toilette  for  a  large  a.<isembly  given  at 
Northumberland  House.  Mr.  Canning  entered, 
giving  his  hand  to  a  large  black  woman  more  than 
six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  proportion,  muffled  up  in 
a  striped  gauze  dress  with  snort  sleeves,  leaving  un¬ 
covered  enormous  black  arms,  half  covered  again 
with  white  gloves ;  an  enormous  gauze  turban  upon 
her  head  ;  black  hair,  not  curled,  but  verj'  short ;  a 
small  bag  in  her  hand,  and  I  do  not  know  what  upon 
her  neck,  where  there  was  no  gauze.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  Minister  and  his  company  could 
preserve  a  proper  gravity  for  the  occasion.  The 
Queen  was  followed  by  a  lady  in  waiting  as  tall  as 
herself,  and  with  a  gayer  and  more  intelligent  coun¬ 
tenance.  Then  came  the  King,  accompanied  by 
three  of  hb  subjects,  all  dressed,  like  him,  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  costume ;  and  a  fourth,  whose  office  I  did  not 
know,  but  he  wore  over  his  ordinary  coat  a  scarlet 
and  yellow  feather  cloak,  and  a  helmet  covered  with 
the  same  material  on  his  head.  The  King  was 
shorter  than  his  four  courtiers,  but  they  all  looked 
very  strong,  and,  except  the  King,  all  taller  than 
the  majority  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  The 
two  ladies  were  seated  before  the  fire  in  the  gallery 
for  some  time. 

“  Mrs.  Canning  was  presented  first  to  them,  and 
then  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glocester  and  the 
Prince  Leopold.  The  Queen  took  the  Duchess  of 
Glocester  by  the  arm  and  shook  it.  One  should 
have  pitied  them  for  the  way  in  which  all  eyes  were 
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turned  upon  them,  and  for  all  the  obeerrations  ther 
occasioned  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  their  mintu 
are  not  sufficiently  opened,  and  that  they  are  not 
civilized  enough,  either  to  notice  or  to  suffer  from 
it  From  the  gallery  Mr.  Canning,  still  holding  the 
Queen’s  hand,  conducted  them  Inrough  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  under  the  verandah  of  the  garden,  where 
the  band  of  the  Guards’  regiment,  in  their  full  uni¬ 
form,  was  playing  militaiy  airs.  Her  savage  Majes¬ 
ty  appeared  much  more  occupied  by  the  red-plumed 
hats  of  the  musicians  than  by  the  music.  She  ought 
to  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  the  officers’  helmet 
of  her  Court  surpassed  them  as  to  color.  From 
there  they  were  conducted  into  the  dining-room, 
where  there  was  a  fine  collation.  The  two  ladies 
were  seated  alone  at  a  table  placed  across  the  room, 
and  ate  some  cake  and  drank  wine.  They  appeared 
awkward  in  all  their  movements,  and  particularly 
embarrassed  in  their  walk ;  there  was  nothing  of 
the  free  step  of  the  savage,  being  probably  embar¬ 
rassed  W  the  folds  of  the  European  dress.” 

The  King  and  Queen  and  tneir  suite  were  wan¬ 
tonly  charged  with  gluttony  and  drunkenness  b^ 
persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  “  It  is 
true,”  observes  Lord  Byron,  in  his  “  Voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,”  “  that,  unaccustomed  to  our  hab¬ 
its,  they  little  regarded  regular  hours  for  meals,  and 
that  they  liked  to  eat  frequently,  though  not  to  e.\cess. 
Their  greatest  luxury  was  oysters,  of  which  they  were 
prticularly  fond  ;  and  one  day,  some  of  the  chiefs 
Wing  been  out  to  walk,  and  seeing  a  gray  mullet, 
instantly  seized  it  and  carried  it  home,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  whole  party ;  who,  on  recc^izing 
the  native  fish  of  their  own  seas,  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  had  not  swum  hither  on  purpose  for 
them,  or  be  persuaded  to  wait  till  it  was  cooked  be¬ 
fore  they  ate  it.”  The  best  proof  of  their  moder¬ 
ation  is,  however,  that  the  charge  at  Osborne’s  Ho¬ 
tel,  in  the  Adelphi,  during  their  residence  there, 
amounted  to  no  greater  an  average  than  seventeen 
shillings  a  head  per  day  for  their  table  :  as  they  ate 
little  or  no  butcher’s  meat,  but  lived  chiefly  on  fish, 
poultry,  and  fruit,  by  no  means  the  cheapest  articles 
m  London,  their  gluttony  could  not  have  been  great. 
So  far  from  their  always  preferring  the  strongest 
liquors,  their  favorite  beverage  was  some  cider,  with 
which  they  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Canning. 

The  popular  comic  song  of  “  The  King  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands  ”  was  written  apropos  to  the  above 
royal  visit. 
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A  NEW  complete  German  version  of  Byron  has 
iust  appeared  in  Berlin,  done  by  Alexander  Ncid- 
hardt.  The  eight  volumes  are  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  two  thalers,  to  insure  a  general  circulation. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  great  Internation¬ 
al  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year  will  be 
a  grand  restaurant,  or  rather  series  of  restaurants, 
each  one  to  represent  the  cuisine  of  a  different  na¬ 
tionality,  and  in  which  the  waiters  are  to  have  the 
distinct  costume  of  the  country  represented.  A 
correspondent,  speculating  upon  these  different  re¬ 
freshment  rooms,  says :  “  The  Englishman  will  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  his  roast  beef  and  ale ;  the  Yankee 
nis  pork  and  beans,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  green 
corn ;  the  Dutchman  his  sauerkraut ;  the  Spaniard  his 
olla  caldo  and  dulces ;  the  Italian  his  maccaroni ; 
the  Esquimaux  his  blubber;  and  the  Chinaman  his 
rice  and  bird’s  nests,  —  perhap,  in  a  quiet  way,  a 
rat  or  so.  As  a  large  space  will  be  devoted  to  the 


Polynesians,  some  very  curious  culinary  preparations 
from  that  quarter  of  the  globe  may  be  looked  for.” 

It  has  recently  been  discovered,  by  a  German 
chemist,  that  a  most  beautifid  scarlet  or  purple  dye¬ 
stuff  may  be  produced  by  means  of  theme.  Were 
tea  the  only  source  whence  this  alkaloid  could 
be  obtained,  such  a  discovery  would  be  of  little 
value ;  in  reality,  however,  the  supply  of  theine  is 
practically  unlimited.  The  leaves  of  the  Paulina 
sorbilis,  and  those  of  the  Ilex  paraguensis,  —  the 
former  a  species  of  horsechestnut,  and  the  latter  a 
species  of  holly,  contains  five  per  cent  of  it,  which 
is  quite  as  much  as  is  afforded  by  the  very  best 
kinds  of  tea.  Both  these  grow  abundantly  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  millions  of  tons  of  their  leaves,  which  fall 
annually,  and  are  applied  to  no  purpose,  might 
easily  be  utilized. 

A  LINEAL  descendant  of  Bombastes  Furioso  is 
favoring  the  English  public,  through  Blackwoods 
Magazine,  with  a  remarkable  series  of  papers  enti¬ 
tled  “  Memoirs  of  the  Confederate  War.”  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  such  a  prodigy  of  valor,  that  it  really 
makes  one’s  blood  curdle  to  read  his  only  too  mod¬ 
est  account  of  his  own  exploits.  'The  puissant  knight 
does  n’t  do  justice  to  himself.  With  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  we  transcribe  a  page  from  his  memoirs :  — 

“  Having  been  refused  the  General’s  permission 
to  join  in  the  attack,  I  galloped,  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count,  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  hostile  sharpshooters, 
whose  particular  attention  I  at  once  engaged,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bullets  flying  round  my  head  unpleasantly 
quick  and  near.  Having  got  within  about  forty 
yards  of  their  position,  I  shouted  out  to  them  to  sur¬ 
render  ;  but  in  the  fancied  security  offered  by  the 
broad  foaming  stream  which  flowed  between  them 
and  their  assailants,  they  treated  my  summons  with 
defiance,  and  answered  it  only  by  a  brace  of  bullets, 
one  of  which  nearly  cut  off  a  lock  of  my  hmr. 

“  Exasperated  out  of  all  patience  at  this,  I  spurred 
my  horse  and  dashed  with  a  tremendous  leap  into 
the  middle  of  the  creek,  and  for  a  moment  its  wa¬ 
ters  seemed  to  close  over  my  head;  but  quickly 
surmounting  the  torrent,  my  firave  horse  gaUantly 
swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  and,  by  a  strenuous 
effort  of  every  sinew,  succeeded  in  scrambling  up 
the  steep  bank  to  the  high  ground  above.  The 
boldness  and  rapidity  of  this  feat  seemed  to  perfectly 
paralyze  the  objects  of  my  wrath,  —  a  corporal  and  a 
private  of  the  3d  Indiana  Cavalry,  who,  as  I  pounced 
upon  them  with  uplifted  sword,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  begged  for  mercy  on  their  knees.” 

We  gather  from  several  German  papers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  facts  concerning  the  mammoth  of 
Sibena.  Professor  Von  Baer  of  St.  Petersburg  has, 
in  a  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Academy  ot  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Vienna,  announced  the  discovery  of  another 
perfect  specimen  of  a  mammoth  in  Siberia.  It  is 
now  more  than  60  years  since  the  first  was  found, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  an  account  of  it  was 
afterwanls  published  by  Adams.  The  greatest  inter¬ 
est  attached  to  the  discovery  of  this  woolly  elephant 
in  the  arctic  regions;  but  the  rewards  offer^  for 
their  discovery  failed  to  stimulate  search  for  them 
among  the  ivory  hunters  of  Siberia.  The  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  has  long  been  on  the 
lookout  for  additional  specimens,  which  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found ;  the  news  of  their  discoveiy,  however, 
has  always  reached  civilized  regions  too  late  to  take 
anysteps  for  their  preservarion. 

The  present  specimen  was  discovered  in  1864  im 
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the  eastern  side  the  Gulf  Obi,  near  Tas  Bay ; 
and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  specimen  has 
received  no  damage  except  the  removal  of  one  of 
its  tusks.  When  found,  the  skin  was  perfect, 
well  covered  with  hairs,  the  stomach  as  well  as  the 
remmning  soft  parts  seeming  quite  well  preserved. 
What  has  happened  to  the  brav  in  1865  is  not 
known ;  but  when  we  remember  that  Adams  visited 
his  specimen  nearly  seven  years  after  its  disinteiv 
ment,  it  is  probable  this  mammoth  will  be  reached 
in  time  to  enable  the  naturalist  sent  to  examine  it  to 
obtain  a  better  idea  of  its  shape,  and  of  the  nature  of 
its  hmr,  than  could  be  gather^  by  Adams.  It  is 
particularly  to  be  hoped  that  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  will  tell  us  the  nature  of 
the  food,  and  give  us  some  data  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  these  giants  came  so  far  north.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frederick  Shmidt,  well  known  as  a  geologist, 
has  been  sent  by  the  St  Petersburg  Academy ;  he 
has  undertaken  to  make  the  arduous  journey  in 
winter,  to  arrive  on  the  spot  in  spring,  and  by  next 
winter  news  may  reach  St  Petersoui^  of  his  success. 
Tidings  from  Professor  Schmidt  will  be  looked  for 
with  great  eagerness  by  all  geologists  interested  in 
the  question  m  the  character  of  the  convulsions  of 
nature  (if  convulsions  they  were)  which  overwhelmed 
these  extinct  elephants  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Calcutta  Englishman 
gives  an  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of  a 
case  of  cholera,  apparently  in  an  advanced  stage,  by 
the  application  of  ice  to  the  spine,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Chapman.  The  writer  saj-s :  “  On  Sunday 
the  25th  February,  about  10.30  AM.,  my  servants 
requested  me  to  go  and  see  a  man  who  they  said 
was  dying  of  cholera,  and  to  give  him  some  medi¬ 
cine.  I  proceeded  to  the  place,  where  I  found  a 
man  Ipng  on  the  ground  in  the  greatest  agony,  with 
the  usual  symptoms  of  cholera,  —  vomiting,  A;. ;  he 
was  much  emaciated,  and  to  me  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  sinking.  I  had  no  medicine  in  the  house. 
I  ordered  one  of  my  servants  to  go  round  among 
the  neighbors  and  try  and  get  some  medicine,  but  in 
this  I  was  unsuccekful.  I  recollected,  however, 
having  read  in  the  Times  an  article  bearing  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  John  Chapman,  M.  D.,  25  Somerset  Street, 
Portman  Square  (of  which  I  had  taken  a  note),  in 
which  the  writer  advocated  the  use  of  a  bag  of  ice 
down  the  spine.  Feeling  that  if  I  did  no  good,  I 
could,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  do  no 
harm,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  whether  ice  would 
do  any  good.  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  I  did,  and  as  to  what  the  results  were. 
10.30  A.  M.,  the  man,  a  Mussulman,  a  hackney-wal¬ 
lah,  arrived  with  his  own  and  other  hackeries  from 
Calcutta.  He  had  been  for  two  or  more  hours  purg¬ 
ing  and  vomiting  violently ;  voice  scarcely  audible ; 
pmse  imperc^tible ;  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet 
quite  cold.  He  was  throwing  his  legs  about  and 
twisting  his  body  in  great  agony;  he  complained 
much  of  thirst  I  gave  him  water  with  a  little  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  in  it  He  appeared  to  be  sinking 
fast  1 1  A.  M.,  I  procured  some  ice  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  Having  no  gutta-percha  bag  I  took  the  leg  of 
a  pair  of  flannel  trousers,  and  made  a  long  bag  to 
.  reach  from  between  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  bottom 
of  the  spine,  of  a  width  of  three  inches ;  into  this  I 

Ct  broken  ice  and  applied  it  on  the  spine.  After  I 
d  applied  the  ice,  the  purging  and  vomiting  ceased, 
and  by  11.20  the  spasms  were  much  diminished. 
11.30.  The  patient  was  much  easier.  On  question¬ 
ing  him,  he  said  in  a  very  low  voice  that  he  felt 


easier.  A  little  before  12  I  found  that  his  pulse  was 
perceptibly  stronger,  and  that  his  arms  and  legs, 
which  were  previously  as  cold  as  stones,  began  to  be 
slightly  warm.  The  dannel  in  which  the  ice  was 
put  was  now  saturated  with  water,  and  as  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  said  the  cold  was  to  be  a  dry,  not  a  wet  cold, 
one  of  my  natives  suggested  the  use  of  a  bottle,  on 
which  I  got  a  preserved-fruit  bottle  into  which  I  put 
the  ice,  and  bad  the  bottle  held  against  the  spme. 
12.30.  No  more  vomitiog,  &c. ;  the  arms  and  legs 
getting  warmer.  No  pain,  very  great  thirst ;  I  let 
the  man  drink  as  much  as  he  liked.  From  this  time 
until  1.30  P.  M.,  I  kept  the  bottle  of  ice  on  his  back ; 
when  finding  that  his  hands,  arms,  1^,  and  body 
were  becoming  hot  as  if  he  had  fever,  I  removed  the 
bottle  of  ice,  and  as  I  was  about  to  leave  my  house 
for  tiffin  with  a  neighbor,  I  told  my  khansamah,  if 
fever  came  on,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  ice  bottle 
a  bottle  of  hot  water.  4.30.  I  returned  to  the  man. 
He  was  fast  asleep,  and  a  more  deadly  object  I 
never  saw.  At  5.30  he  awoke  and  asked  for  food. 
I  gave  him  some  thick  conjee  with  sugar  and  brandy. 
7.30  A  M.,  Monday  the  26th.  The  man  is  sitting 
up ;  convtdescent,  but  weak.  He  wants  to  take  his 
bullocks  and  hackery  away.  The  above  are  the 
facts  of  the  case.” 


SEA  DREAMS. 

I. 

When  spring  floats  up  the  seas,  and  while 
The  fresh  airs  soothe  the  sense,  once  more 
In  the  blue  light  of  April’s  smile 
I  pace  the  promontory’s  shore ; 

Where  many  a  day  with  fnendly  books 
We  breathed  the  peace  of  ocean’s  noon, 

Till  high  in  dreamy  dusk,  the  rooks 

Pushed  woodward,  and  the  brightening  moon 
Bounded  above  the  cloudy  wave : 

The  distant  lighthouse  glimmered  red ; 
Beneath  the  billow  swamped  the  cave, 

And  from  the  gray  of  sunset  dead, 

'The  bell  tolled  from  the  inland  dark ; 

At  times  came  voices  from  the  main, 

At  times  remote,  the  watch-dog’s  bark. 

No  change  is  here  but  in  the  brmn. 

And  heart,  where  many  a  year  has  flown 
Without  thee,  on  the  summer  earth. 

Where  nature  now  seems  bright  alone. 

And  by  the  silent  winter  hearth. 

II. 

Here,  as  with  many-memoried  heart 
I  trace  our  green  walks  by  the  shore, 

I  pause,  to  pray  for  thee  apart. 

To  call  thee  to  my  side  once  more ; 

For  well  I  know  hadst  thou  the  power 

Thou  ’dst  leave  the  brightest  heavenly  sphere. 
To  see  me  but  for  one  brief  hour ; 

To  comfort  me  left  lonely  here. 

Well,  it  is  something,  still  to  dream 
In  nature’s  silence  by  the  bay ; 

A^n,  recalling  love,  to  seem 

Ijiving  with  thee  this  one  brief  day. 

Which  now  haze-wildered,  swift  and  low 
Sinks  to  the  sea  in  mournful  gloom. 

While  gusts  of  wind  from  the  gray  glow. 

And  passes  moaning  tow.ard  thy  tomb. 

I  turn  my  back  upon  the  hill ; 

Fate  beckons  me  to  other  lands ; 

Night  spreads  before  me  wide  and  chill,  — 

A  lonely  moon  and  endless  sands. 


